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Dono infilice di bellasza, omThai 

Funesta dote (Pinjiniti guai, 

Che in fronte scritti ter gran doglia forte ; 

Deh / fosti tu men tella o almen fiti forte. 

CKe giU dalVAlfe non vedrei torrenti 
Scender d'armati, ni di tongue tinta 
Bever Vonda del Po gallici armentu 

Fiucaja. 



La Bella Flora eke da voi sol spera, 

Famosi eroi % e libertade e face, 

Fra tferanua e timer si strugge e sjace, 

Perclii si tardi al mio soccorso andate t 
Giti non frodussi voi liber i e lieti 
P ere he lasciaste me servo e dolente, 
Quanta sia in voi virtu* dunaue mostrate ! 

Veronica Gambara — to the Florentines 
in their Siege of 1529. 
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CHAPTER I 

PAINTERS OF EARTH AND OF HEAVEN 

If in the last part (Part II. ch. ii.) of this series we have 
studied, after that most attractive local school of Siena, the 
progress of Florentine sculpture among the quattro-cento 
artists we had our reason in the fact that, throughout in the 
Florentine school, Sculpture was earlier in her development 
than the sister art of Painting. 

While we resume, then, here our account of the advance of 
Italian painting in those years which mark the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century, we have at the outset to fix our 
readers' attention on a divergence, in the aims which now 
occupied the artists' minds, from what had sufficed an earlier 
age. 

Those conceptions which filled the art of Giotto, which he 
depicted with such vital force, and " succeeded in presenting 
the idea, the feeling, the pith of the event, and pierced at once 
to the very ground-root of imagination," no longer filled to 
completeness the minds of a later age. 

Painting is mainly occupied now with perfecting the techni- 
calities of her craft ; in Florence and elsewhere she borrows 
from the goldsmith and the bronze-worker in the clearness 
and precision of her detail. She is busy with the laws of 
perspective and foreshortening, and the details of nature — 
the very birds, the beasts and flowers — attract her on every 
side. She hears the mighty echo of the antique world, and, 
hearing it, she feels on a sudden the fetters of mediaeval monas- 
ticism loosen about her. She makes the "great discovery 
that the body of man is a miracle of beauty, each limb a 

in a 
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2 PAINTERS OF EARTH AND OF HEAVEN 

divine wonder, each muscle a joy as great as sight of stars or 
flowers." 

But the reader will perhaps follow my meaning even better 
if I here descend from the general to the particular, and find 
in a series of always interesting — and sometimes inspiring — 
Florentine painters the working out of the new aims which 
we have just studied. No more apt illustration could 
surely be chosen than that great and curiously attractive 
craftsman of this period, Paolo Doni — whom the Florentines 
called, from his love of those feathered friends, Paolo Uccello 
(Paul of the Birds). 

Paolo had served his apprenticeship as " garzone " in the 
botiega of the sculptor Lorenzo Ghiberti (v. Part II. ch. ii.) ; 
had there been fellow pupil with Donatello, and become his 
friend. We must note here that Filippo Brunelleschi had 
lately given to the Florentines their first lesson in perspective 
— drawing from the point of view of that newly discovered 
science their Cathedral Square, with its Campanile, Baptistery, 
and surrounding houses, as well as the Piazza della Signoria ; 
and, yet again, that Ghiberti was even then busied upon those 
wonderful gates of the Baptistery, whose elaborate perspective 
in many of the reliefs may well have attracted the young 
" garzone " Paolo's attention, and fascinated his mind. 

But Donatello, with that keen, clear Florentine mind of his 
(realist though himself could sometimes be), noted with dis- 
approval this too obtrusive science, this exaggerated obsession 
of his former fellow pupil. " Your love of perspective," said 
he to Doni, " makes you abandon the certain for the uncertain : 
these subjects of yours are only good for those who work in 
marquetry." Yet we may doubt whether this severe and telling 
criticism had the slightest result ; for the reason that with Paolo 
Doni perspective was not an adjunct, but the essence of his 
art — not a part of it, but (very often) itself — not a corrective or 
a scaffolding, but a passion. 

Perhaps we shall study Uccello together best (since his 
paintings for the Medici* and in S. Trinitk have perished) in 

# These paintings (described by Vasari) for the Medici are lost, 
though in lirenzo de' Medici's inventory a painting by Uccello appears. 
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PAINTERS OF EARTH AND OF HEAVEN 3 

his Gualfonda battle-pieces — three of which are not only pre- 
served, but most accessible (Uffizi Gallery, Louvre Museum, 
London National Gallery) — and in his grisaille work at 
Florence, the quaint Equestrian Portrait of Sir John Hawk- 
wood in her Duomo, and the yet quainter " Deluge " of S. Maria 
Novella. 

In the battle-pieces we find, to our astonishment, that 
this master, who so often prefers to use monochrome, is 
naturally a fine colourist — that when, again, he can escape 
for a moment from his laboured perspective his composition 
is no less excellent. 

Take the London " Battle of S. Egidio " as one instance. 
Though the knights' heavy chargers are here of all colours — 
varying from white, through sage-green and burnt sienna, 
to blue-black — the whole colour scheme is rich and highly 
decorative, the armour correct and well drawn, the details of 
a mediaeval battle carefully worked out. What a delightful 
note is given by that boyish figure who follows the turbaned 
Malatesta into the midmost battle among the press of knights ! 
The painter has uncovered this young prince's head as if to 
show us his loose golden hair and open, dreaming eyes ; his 
great visor rests upon his thigh, but his thoughts seem far 
away in some other world — beyond the crash of battle and 
the tilting knights. And, again, note the marvellous feeling 
for decorative pattern in the hedge of roses abloom and the 
orange-trees, with their saffron-coloured fruit, behind this 
onset of the surging battle: only our Paolo cannot quite 
forget his perspective, and in the prone figures upon the 
ground, the scattered armour, the distant background, with its 
hurrying spearmen and crossbowmen, he has evidently been 
careful and curious to ascertain his vanishing-point and to 
correct his planes. 

No less fine, and in movement even finer, is the battle-scene 
of the Louvre, where the turbaned leader on a black charger 
draws his sword to lead on the advancing knights ; or, again, 
that of the Uffizi Gallery, where one knight (obviously a leader 
of his party) has just been struck by his opponent's spear, and 
is hurled out of the saddle. Behind him a bay horse (I call 
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4 PAINTERS OF EARTH AND OF HEAVEN 

him so by courtesy, but he is really a nice brick-red) is 
plunging and throwing out his heels ; and many knights and 
horses have already fallen, thereby enabling our artist to depict 
them in studiously foreshortened attitudes. What an ad- 
mirable example of a wooden rocking-horse is the mount of 
that knight who has just overthrown his enemy — driving the 
long spear clean through the breast-plate into the breast ! In 
the background foot-soldiers and crossbowmen advance at the 
double over the brow of a hill ; hares scamper off at their ap- 
proach, and the retreating party seem to have captured an un- 
willing peasant as their guide, but see their position threatened 
by the victorious knights' advance. 

In spite of this painting's obvious defects — its wooden, 
mechanical figures, its insistent science, its exaggerated per- 
spective — it is wonderfully fine in colour, composition, and 
grasp of detail. We see here a painter who has approached 
his subject with enthusiasm, and worked it out in the spirit of 
a convinced realist. 

Obviously Paolo's original equestrian portrait of the great 
Condottiere of the Florentine Republic, Sir John Hawkwood, 
who saved on one occasion (Part VI. ch. i.) her armies from 
total destruction, cannot have given entire satisfaction to his 
contemporaries, since it was ordered by the Signory to be 
repainted in grisaille. The result — as seen to-day in Florence I 
Duomo, in this its second edition — seems certainly more i 
curious than beautiful. But our artist probably felt at his ease 
in this monochrome, since he had no problems of colour to j 
interfere with his beloved science of perspective ; as in this ] 
monument of Hawkwood he had depicted in " terra verde " the | 
effect of a stone monument as seen from below, so in his paint- i 
ings of the cloisters of S. Maria Novella he used dead-colour 
to give his panels the effect of a relief. The " Deluge " is here j 
depicted as an appalling cataclasm, full of detailed incident, 
as where a woman supports an aged man on the back of a | 
swimming buffalo, or a man on horseback in the water repels 
an opponent provided with a life-buoy and a large club. I 

In the succeeding fresco of the drunkenness of Noah the I 
figure of Shem, who points at the prostrate form of his inebri- v 
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PAINTERS OF EARTH AND OF HEAVEN 5 

ated parent, is said to be the portrait of Dello Delli, a Florentine 
artist of this period who is said by Vasari to have assisted our 
Paolo in these cloister frescoes of S. Maria Novella. Daniello 
(shortened to Dello) Delli had become involved in his 
city's turbulent politics, and found it prudent to fly from 
Florence to Siena (1424), Venice (1427), and to Spain, 
where he found patronage and employment at the Court of 
Aragon.* 

How thoroughly our Paolo enjoys himself among the paired- 
off animals in the story of the Ark, where he gives us a care* 
fully studied back view of a dog as he enters that haven of 
safety ! We are reminded here of Vasari's narrative, where he 
tells us, "Besides this he [Paolo] kept in his house painted 
birds, cats, and dogs, and every kind of strange animal he could 
draw, not being able to keep them alive because he was so poor 
[per esserpoverd] ; and because he took more pleasure in birds 
than in anything else he was nicknamed Paolo Uccello." 
A strangely sympathetic figure, this " Paolo of the Birds," dying 
ar last still poor,f and leaving " whole boxes full of drawings " 
(caste piene didisegnt) to his (probably unappreciative) relatives. 
Yet all this life of study was really fruitful, not so much to 
the artist himself as to future workers, who reaped the full 
advantage of his labours. 

Paolo Doni is a link in the chain of the world's art, and we 
can afford to overlook this wooden mechanism and obtrusive 
science of his ceuvre in our recognition of its sincerity and 
lasting value. 

At this epoch the Florentine school becomes of such 
peculiar interest as to thoroughly repay a most careful 
analysis ; for this movement of realism, of scientific research 
and technical advance to which Uccello belongs is shared in 
by a throng of workers — all famous names in art, and each 
bringing, through his individual temperament, some new 
beauty, some new and special feature of interest, to "that 

* If Dello is responsible here for the earlier story of Genesis, his 
figures (the nudes especially of our first parents) are very poor in 
drawing, and the composition weak, confused, and unconvincing. 

f Paolo Doni died in 1475, and was buried in S. Maria Novella. 
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6 PAINTERS OF EARTH AND OF HEAVEN 

marvellous Florentine school " : * Andrea del Castagno, with 
his force and splendid vigour of life ; Domenico Veneziano's 
refinement of form, and clean, pure colour ; the Pollajuoli 
brethren — Antonio especially, that superb craftsman whom 
I shall later treat in detail ; Pesellino and Baldovinetti, both, 
with great similarity of treatment, searching out new methods 
in technique ; Fra Lippo, lastly, who brings always something 
of the joys of earth into his vision of the Courts of Heaven, 
who leads us forward to the later creations of his son 
Filippino and his pupil Sandro Botticelli. 

One form towers above all these, dominating them by the 
plenitude of his genius. " Master of all the rest " — it was 
said of Masaccio by one of his own time and race — " I learned 
myself of none " ; and to study the subject of this proud 
epitaph we must turn, like his contemporaries, to his frescoes 
still surviving within the Brancacci Chapel of the Carmine at 
Florence. On the importance of these frescoes in the evolu- 
tion of Florentine painting it is impossible to insist too strongly. 
" In these frescoes," wrote Symonds, " the qualities essential 
to the style of the Renaissance — what Vasari calls the modern 
manner — appear precociously full-formed. The Brancacci 
Chapel of the Carmine was the school where all succeeding 
artists studied." f And Crowe and Cavalcaselle, with even 
stronger emphasis : " Here at last the eye meets something 
which is the semblance of the reality — new and hitherto 
unknown progress in art." 

In visiting the famous chapel myself yesterday I noted 
that the subject of this great series of frescoes is really the. 
story of S. Peter, though the episodes of the " Temptation " 
(v. note) and " Expulsion from Paradise " have been intro- 
duced on either side of the entrance pillars. And the story 

* " Quella maravigliosa scuola Florentina," says Cellini of these men, 
his immediate predecessors ; and his estimate has been fully confirmed 
by later ages. 

t K. Symonds, "The Renaissance in Italy," "The Fine Arts," 
chap, v., and Crowe and Cavalcaselle, " History of Painting in Italy," 
vol. i. ch. xxv. The Adam and Eve may — as Blashfield suggests — 
symbolise the old Covenant, and the Evangelists, originally on the 
ceiling, the new. 
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PAINTERS OF EARTH AND OF HEAVEN 7 

unfolds itself on the altar's left,* with Peter taking the tribute 
money from the fishes' mouth — an episode, this, of the 
central composition, whose subject is really the '< Calling of 
S. Peter." Here, at once, in the grandeur of conception and 
breadth of handling, Masaccio reveals himself to us. " What 
character and intelligence of expression; what firmness 
of tread and gravity of form — what massive breadth of 
drapery. . . . One hand unites him to Giotto, the other is 
extended to Raphael." f * n tne t* er below, where the 
Saint restores to life a dead youth, Masaccio's original 
work has been completed by Filippino Lippi, and at the 
side we see S. Peter enthroned in cathedrd. The wall behind 
the altar shows the same Saint preaching, and in the " tight " 
handling and lack of atmosphere Masolino's hand seems to 
appear. I find my own note here of yesterday confirmed by 
Vasari's evidence; but Masaccio is surely before us in the 
realistic " Baptism " of the upper tier and the grand fresco 
below (lower tier, left of altar), where the Saint advances, a 
figure of almost divine majesty, toward the crippled and sick 
beneath the city walls. 

Masolino again comes before us in the stiff, clearly drawn 
figures, with their quaint headdresses, of the upper fresco of 
the right wall, where in the " Healing of Tabitha " we seem 
to recognise the master of the Castiglione di Olona frescoes, 
and perhaps, too, those of S. Clemente at Rome ; though in 
the case of this latter work criticism is at variance. Vasari 
expressly gives these frescoes to Masaccio in his early life. 
" In Rome, in a chapel of S. Clemente, he painted a ' Cruci- 
fixion ' in fresco and stories from the life of S. Catherine the 
Martyr. This work he executed for the Cardinal of S. 
Clemente." Yet Crowe and Cavalcaselle seem to hesitate 
between Masolino and the early genius of his greater pupil, 
and Mr. Berenson gives these frescoes entirely to Masolino.} 

* Here as elsewhere throughout this series I mean, by left and right, 
left and right as we face the altar. 

■f- V. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op. cit. vol. i. ch. xxv. 

J M. Miintz and Dr. Richter take the same view. The frescoes 
were probably executed between 141 1 and 1429, during which time the 
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8 PAINTERS OF EARTH AND OF HEAVEN 

Here I would, however, point out that we must not consider 
Masaccio as an entirely isolated genius, emergent from the 
decadent tradition of the Giottesques. Antonio Veneziano, 
still himself a Giottesque (v. Anal. Part I.), Jacopo Stamina, 
and Masolino are the links which lead us up to Masaccio ; 
while that master himself becomes the starting-point of the 
whole future art of Florence. 

" Fra Filippo," as Vasari tells us, " Filippino, who com- 
pleted the work, Alesso Baldorinetti, Andrea del Castagno, 
Andrea del Verrocchio, Domenico del Ghirlandajo, Sandro 
di Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci, Pietro Perugino, Fra 
Bartolommeo of S. Marco, Mariotto Albertinelli, and the 
most divine (il divinissimo) Michelangelo Buonarroti became 
excellent and illustrious by studying their art in this chapel." 
Let us therefore return awhile to this master, with whom the 
great critical step in the progress of fifteenth-century art was 
taken here, and who may have aided or completed the earlier 
painter's presentment of " S. Peter healing Tabitha " and * Re- 
storing the Cripples." In any case, it is Filippino Lippi ( 1 484) 
who here completed the series — and Filippino, we may note, 
still strongly under his teacher Botticelli's influence — with the 
angel's visit to Peter in prison (pillar on the right), with the 
same Saint before the Proconsul, and finally his martyrdom. 
To be noted in the scene before the Roman ruler are the 
portraits of Antonio Pollajuolo (on the Proconsul's right), of 
Botticelli (beside a pillar on the right), and of Filippino him- 
self (the second from Antonio on his right). 

Finally we return to Masolino (pillar on right), in the 
"Temptation "of our first parents, with his dainty, clean draw- 
ing of the nude, while their " Expulsion " from Eden, with its 
breadth of treatment and grandly dramatic handling — which 
Raphael himself followed later in the Vatican Loggie — again 
wins our admiration for Masaccio. 

Technically, too, the last-named fresco (pillar on left), the 
" Calling of Peter " by Christ, and some of the altar wall frescoes 

Cardinalate of S. Clemente was held by Branda da Castiglione — 
Masolino's patron at Castiglione da Olona. V. Blashfield and 
Hopkin's note on Vasari, vol. i. p. 234. 
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(the " Baptism/ 1 with its shivering convert, and those noticed 
already in the lower tier), are those in which we seem to touch 
Masaccio most closely; but his spirit breathes through the 
whole series, and absorbs the earlier art of Masolino as 
completely as it dominates and uplifts the later Filippino. 

And with the Brancacci Chapel our knowledge of the 
most overwhelming personality in Florentine painting of the 
fifteenth century really begins and ends. The S. Clemente 
frescoes are, as I have suggested, even more than uncertain 
as to his own share. The numerous other paintings — with 
portraits of himself, of Masolino, Antonio Brancacci, Dona* 
tello, and others — which he executed within the Carmine, 
and which the young monk, Fra Lippo, studied there to such 
advantage, have gone, like that " S. Ivo of Brittany " which 
the master painted within the Badia of Florence, like his 
"Annunciation" of S. Niccola of Oltr'Arno, and "the two naked 
figures, male and female, of the size of life," which Vasari 
knew within the Palazzo Palla Rucellai ; and the two surviving 
works chronicled by that writer — "Our Lady reposing on 
the lap of S. Anne and holding the Divine Child, in 
S. Ambrogio, at Florence " (now in the Florence Academy), 
and the " Trinity " of S. Maria Novella (on the interior wall, 
near the entrance) — are not of first importance. For a mystery 
hangs over this great artist's fate. "Rumours of poison," 
says Crowe, " still vibrated in the atmosphere of the sixteenth 
century ; yet the truth was nobody knew what had become 
of him." * He had left his finest fresco of the Brancacci 
Chapel incomplete, and abandoned Florence, his mother and 
brother. The office of the Catasto presented its income-tax 
paper — but in vain. That paper still exists, sent back with 
the words, in a strange hand, " Dicesi e morto in Roma " — 
" They say that he is dead in Rome." 

* V. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op. cit. These writers without doubt 
refer to Vasari* s remark, " Whether it was from envy, or because 
the best things have but rarely a long duration, so it was that he died 
in the fairest flower of his youth ; and so sudden was his decease that 
there were not wanting persons who ascribed it to poison." He 
probably died at Rome, about 1428 ; and was therefore not buried, as 
Vasari states, in the Carmine. 
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From Masaccio we may pass, without a break in the 
continuity of progress, to the great masters of the full Renais- 
sance ; but I would prefer to linger yet awhile with one who 
remained almost untouched by the movement that was around 
him, yet whose art has for our later age an inexhaustible 
charm. 

In the year 1407 "Brother Joannes Petri de Mugello of 
Vicchio, who excelled as a painter," made his first profession 
in the Convent of S. Domenico at Fiesole, being then twenty 
years of age; and it was in this convent on the hillside of 
Fiesole that Fra Giovanni, better known to us as Fra Angelico, 
completed some of his earliest pictorial work — most notable 
among these the lovely " Coronation " of the Louvre, where 
angels wait in service around the kneeling Virgin and adoring 
Saints beneath attend her. Yet, individual though he may be 
— most of all in his inner sentiment — no more than Masaccio 
is Fra Angelico isolated in his development. Both Orcagna 
and that great religious painter Don Lorenzo Monaco have 
already (Part I. Anal.) come under our study in these 
volumes; and, with Giotto as the starting-point, these two 
later artists give us the clue to Fra Giovanni's technique. 
Closest, perhaps, and most immediate, the connection with 
Lorenzo Monaco ; for between the two monks, the Camal- 
dolese and the Dominican, there was obviously an intimate 
sympathy of thought and condition. But yet again, with 
Crowe,* we may note the strong influence of Masolino 
upon the Frate. "Masolino gave him the artistical and 
practical, Orcagna's works acted on the peculiar bent of his 
mind ; and in his own genius he found the inspiration." 

And now Cosimo de* Medici had returned^ (z/. ch. ii.) in 
triumpnToTR^ Tus brief exile at Venice, Trtid had, 

"with Michelozzo as his architect, built the library of S. ~Marco, 
refcto'r^d'the' #^ th6 tonyentT MT443 

* the Convent oFS.^arco* was "finished $2in , 1.4 j8 JSca - Aogglico 
war already' busy on jthe,alt4r^iec^of tKe ^c hw ch^ajajd its 
predetta— giving* !*> Qpniplijxient J:p_ the Medici^Jbfi story . of 
J5SL fcoskio^aad- Dajniaa,,ih£, §ainl£^^ 

* Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op. cit. vol. ii. ch. xxvii. 
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altar-piece of the Florence Academy ; and, this completed, the 
Frate commenced his great work of adorning the convent walls 
with frescoes. No one can really know Fra Giovanni who has 
not studied, with attention to every detail, these wonderful 
frescoes. First in order will come, perhaps, the " Crucifixion," 
painted at Cosimo de' Medic i's express commission, which 
covers Tn^rlrrcipal wall 01 tne cnapter-nouse. in tne centre 
\r q U a te rny' Wm^fflfVV^ ' BxW kd, at his either 
side the two thieves ; above him his title of mockery, " Jesus 
Nazarenus, Rex Judaeorum," and the legend, " Similis factus 
sum pelicano solitudinis " ; beneath the holy women and Saints, 
grouped as spectators of the great tragedy ; while a series of 
wonderful roundels in the tier below shows us Saints, monks, 
Cardinals, even Popes of the Dominican order, with, in their 

itre, S. Dominic himself. 

But it is among the spectators of Christ's suffering that Fra 
Giovanni has excelled himself. Not, perhaps, in the three 
Marys ; for the Virgin, who is meant to be sinking down, gives 
no impression of weight upon the two figures who support 
her, and the Magdalen, who kneels before her, seems to be 
entirely out of drawing, with disproportioned distance from 
the shoulders to the hips. But take the figure of S. Dominic, 
who kneels before the cross ; or, again, that wonderful" group 
beside S. Laurence on the fresco's extreme left ; or, yet again, 
the group of monks who balance these last upon the right 
Into these figures the Frate has translated his own emotion. 
Their f eelings are his own when he knelt, his cheeks wet with 
tearSi_aT the foot of His Saviour's cross ; and we think of 
Vasari's symga thetic wordsT^TE"!^ affirmed that he would 
never take penciTin"hand until he had first offered a prayer. 
Never did he paint the Crucified without the tears coming to 
his eyes, and the Saints that he painted have more of the 
manner and likeness of Saints than those of any other painter 
whatever. Whence in the faces and gestures of his figures is 
visible the goodness of his sincere and pure spirit in the 
Christian religion." 

Here we may note, incidentally only, that the Bishop who 
stands behind S. Dominic appears as Pope in the " Story of 
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S. Laurence " of the Vatican, and would thus be probably a 
portrait of the Frate's cultured patron, Pope Nicholas V. 
And now let us return into the cloister, to find our impression 
not merely continued, but deepened and intensified. 

Look where S. Peter Martyr, with forefinger on lip, recom- 
mends silence from vain words ; or where above the foresteria 
(the wayfarer's lodgment) Dominicans welcome the Pilgrim 
Christ. Then, ascending the staircase, we see before us the 
" Annunciation," where (as in Baldovinetti's Uffizi painting) 
Gabriel enters, with arms folded, to deliver his message 
beneath an open cortile. j£ut wfeit dignity in Angelico's wide- 
winged messenger — what absolute^Jiumility in his seated Mary 1 

She has no facial beauty, no shapeliness of physical form — ^f 
for even the faded under-vest hints ait a flat and ill-formed 

, torso ; but we feel no need to think of that. What fascinates 
A us are her eyes, in which the utter sense of her own un- 

I worthiness, and yet of her new and divine dignity, is rendered 

i in a manner that no other Italian artist ever even approached. 

* Then we follow the Frate through the little cells, each of 
which, -with equal loving care, he sought to adorn with its 
own scene from Christ's story. First, in the passage where S. 
Dominic kneels before the Crucified, clasping the cross in an 
ecstasy of love and pity ; then " Christ with the Magdalen," the 
" Deposition," the " Nativity " — all those familiar scenes which 
Giotto, and so many after him, had rendered he gives us here 
with a new intimacy of sympathy. In the " Transfiguration," 
what majesty in the Christ who rises, white-robed and with^ 
extended arms ! In the scene of buffeting the Frate cannot 
bring himself to paint those cruel men, and we see only hands 
raised in space to strike the Innocent and Holy. In his own 
cell (a lesson, perhaps, to his own humility and constancy) he 
painted the " Betrayal of Judas." The whole convent is thus 
a very precious record of the Frate's art ; and by his hand in 
the passage without the cells is the " Virgin Enthroned," with 
eight attendant Saints, a painting in which (note the Christ 
child and the red-robed Saint to his left) he rises to an 
exceptional beauty of type. 

Let us turn next to the masterpieces of his art — the 
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PAINTERS OF EARTH AND OF HEAVEN 13 

beautiful tabernacle of the " Virgin and Child n in the Uffizi, 
its predella painted (v. Anal.) in 1483, and around it those 
well-known angel figures who play instruments of music ; and, 
again, in the Florence Academy his no less famous "Last 
Judgment," with its exquisite scene of the meeting of Saints, 
of friends and lovers long parted, joined now in heavenly 
love. 

That the Frate's art, even here, is entirely the utterance o: 
his inner vision it is of course incorrect to assume. If at such 
moments as this he realises it with completeness, elsewhere 
he must have shared in that immense art movement of the 
Florence of his day. What that movement was we shall realise 
when we come to study the work of his own pupil Baldovinetti, 
of Verrocchio, Veneziano, Castagno, and others ; we trace its 
influence in Fra Giovanni's art most of all in his later crea- / 
tions at Rome. For thither he had been summoned by Pope 
Nicholas V., and had filled with his fresco work, from floor 
to ceiling, that little chapel of the Vatican which still bears 
his patron's name. His subject is here the " Lives of SS. 
Stephen and Laurence " ; and to be noticed especially is the 
scene of S. Stephen's preaching. In fact, the whole series of 
the " Story of S. Laurence " shows Fra Angelico's pictorial 
powers to their full advantage.Aln all these scenes the group-\ 
ing of the figures and spacing of the composition is admirable, ,\ 
the architecture introduced of .the. purest Early Renaissance. / 

Nicholas V. had been elected to the Papacy in March 
of 1447, and in September of that year had brought Fra 
Giovanni from Orvieto — where he was engaged, with Benozzo 
Gozzoli as his assistant, upon the prophets and saints on the 
ceiling of the Capella di S. Brizio within the Duomo — to paint 
for him at Rome. His work in Orvieto Cathedral was never 
completed by himself, and was approached by his successor, 
Luca Signorelli (v. Part VIII. ch. i.), in an entirely diverse 
spint ; and in Rome it was that the Frate died (14/5)) and was 
there buried in the church of the Minerva. J* 

Such an art as his could form no school Like that of 
Michelangelo, though in quite another direction, it is too 
uplifted, too individual. But he most certainly influenced 
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14 - PAINTERS OF EARTH AND OF HEAVEN 

such painters as Baldovinetti, and we have noticed that his 
pupil Benozzo had been (1447) his assistant at Orvieto. 

Benozzo parted from the Frate in 1449, ^d, *&& seeking 
vainly to be given the completion of the Orvietan frescoes, 
made his way alone to the little hill-city of Montefalco, and 
there filled (v. Anal.) church and convent with frescoes, in 
which the influence of his monastic master is still apparent. 

But with Benozzo the charm, the beauty of this actual living 
world have already claimed a place within the Christian vision ; 
and when from Montefalco he finds his way back to his own 
city of Florence, and gains from the Medici the great commis- 
sion to decorate in fresco the chapel of their palace within 
the Via Larga, he definitely takes his place among the Floren- 
tine realists of his time. The subject chosen was the journey 
of the^Magi kings to Bethlehem, and their procession or 
pageant (as we modern English might call it) commences on 
the right of the altar with a magnificent group of three genera- 
tions of Medici portraits. Piero de' Medici, wearing a red cap 
and mounted on a white horse, has to his right Cosimo de' 
Medici on a richly caparisoned mule, and between them the 
Cardinal Salviati. Then, on a white horse, to the right of 
Cosimo and of a black page, appears that Giuliano de' Medici 
who was killed by the Pazzi ; behind these a line of portrait 
heads are all Medici, and above them appears the painter 
himself, with his legend, " Opus Benotii" around his red cap. 
In front of all these, as the first of the Magi kings, Lorenzo de' 
Medici rides alone, attended by pages and grooms ; and there 
precedes him, on the west wall, as the second king, the Greek 
emperor Palaeologus, whose dark and beautifully chiselled face 
is to be noted. Here, too, the landscape becomes of extra- 
ordinary beauty, where (as the third Magian king) the Patriarch 
of Constantinople rides forth from a group of pages beneath a 
great stone pine ; while before them a brilliant group of horse- 
men advances — hunters, these (for one carries a tame leopard 
crouched on his saddle) — and behind the procession winds up 
the far hill-side. But on either side of the altar, where once 
Filippo Lippi's "Nativity " (v. ch. ii.)may have stood, are those 
most perfect creations of our artist's fantasy — those fair, adoring 
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PAINTERS OF EARTH AND OF HEAVEN 15 

angels against a background of Tuscan spring-time, of rose- 
gardens and olive-yards, of dark cypresses and great stone 
pines, emergent against the fresh green of the foreground and 
the blue, distant mountains. 

The whole pageant, which reaches its completion in these 
glorious peacock-winged angels, is in a perfectly decorative 
note, and is unquestionably Benozzo's masterpiece. Neither in 
his frescoes of S. Gimignano nor of Pisa can we find the same 
level of inspiration. 

For from Florence, his Medicean commission completed, 
Benozzo had wandered to that towered hill-city of S. 
Gimignano, which seems always (we shall find this later with 
Ghirlandajo) to have inspired the wandering artists who 
adorned her churches and palaces ; and my judgment on the 
relative position of the Riccardi frescoes in Benozzo's life- 
work shall not prevent me from adding that those within 
S. Agostino of S. Gimignano, illustrating the life of that 
Saint, are a series worthy and fully typical of his genius. 
Here (in the lower tier of the choir left wall) he commences 
almost ab ovo with the Saint being taken as a little boy to 
school {Beatus Augustinus in puerili cetate magistro gram- 
maiice traditus). Delicious here, and in our artist's best vein as 
raconteur, the reception of the youthful Saint in his little green 
tunic and hose by the grey-bearded magister; and even better 
his story of the whipping, wherein the good boy Augustine 
studies his A B C on a tablet, while a naughty boy, horsed 
upon an elder lad's back, receives a (doubtless merited) 
birching. The next fresco, where he is received into the 
University of Carthage, is much damaged ; but now we see him 
lecturing on philosophy and rhetoric in the schools of Rome, 
surrounded by the learned of that city (prcecipuorum virorum 
frequentia a scholasticorum consensu); and now (Romanorum 
prcefecto ad Mediolanum missus) he leaves Rome for Milan to 
hold the chair of these subjects. Both these last frescoes are 
particularly fine ; but in the latter, where the young Saint, still 
a pagan, sets forth, mounted and escorted by a retinue on 
horse and foot, we are strongly reminded of the Medici 
chapel frescoes j while in the bird's-eye view of Rome which 
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fills the distance we may trace out the Pantheon, the column 
of Trajan, and the Basilica of S. Peter as it then was. Next, 
in the upper tier (left wall), we approach the story of 
S. Augustine's conversion. First his arrival in Milan, his 
reception by Theodosius and S. Ambrose ; then his conver- 
sion by that Saint, with the figure of his mother, Monica, 
praying. 

The architectural setting of these frescoes must lastly be 
noticed; for all this lovely work of Benozzo is enclosed in 
a framing of arabesques and naked children, of itself of 
great decorative beauty. Far fresher in feeling than much 
of his later Pisan work, the frescoes fill the entire choir 
from roof to floor, and are in excellent preservation, for 
the recent restoration seems to have been confined to simply 
cleaning. 

In this same church of S. Agostino we find Benozzo's fine 
fresco of S. Sebastian interceding for the people of S. Gemig- 
nano during the plague of 1464. Benozzo has painted the 
martyrdom of the same Saint at the end of the Duomo of this 
city— dated and signed beneath, "18 Januarii MCCCCLXV. 
Benozius Florentinus pinxit " — and had placed on either side 
the figures of S. Anthony artd the Virgin. In these frescoes 
he may have been aided by his assistant Giusto d'Andrea, 
as well as probably (v. Anal.) in some of his work without 
the city; for in the interesting Palazzo del Pretorio of 
Certaldo, which has lately been set in order, I found 
damaged fresco work (I noted a " Christ with SS. Thomas 
and Jerome," dated 1490) which seems to connect itself with 
Gozzoli. ' 

Still more is this the case in the little chapel of the Ponte 
d'Agliena beneath Certaldo ; for this chapel is filled with 
fresco paintings either by Gozzoli or his followers. I found 
here a "Deposition," with four Saints on either side, and 
above "God the Father" and the Dove beside the four 
" Evangelists," and the most delightful little " Annunciation." 
These paintings together form the altar-piece, at whose side are 
" Tobias and the Angel " (on the left) and " S. Jerome " (right), 
and behind the altar a "Martyrdom of S. Sebastian," a 
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" Resurrection," and a very beautiful "Crucifixion"; and I 
would suggest that this last and the altar-piece itself may have 
been touched by Benozzo's own hand, and the other paintings 
left to his assistants. 

Our master had certainly great facility of creation : we 
trace this (with its consequent defects) in much of his work at 
S. Gimignano outside S. Agostino, and still more so in his next 
great commission of the Pisan Campo Santo. It was here 
that he came in 1469, and in January of that year had already 
commenced his work. The upper tier of frescoes here, with ^ 

their conventional nudes of " Adam and Eve " (the " Creation," £ 

" Temptation," &c), are obviously by an inferior hand — that of j* 

an earlier Giottesque. One imagines how differently Benozzo 
would have treated this scene of Paradise, with what naivete, 
what charm, what beauty of detail. For we find him quite ^ 

himself below in the scene of " Noah's Vintage," where young / 

girls are carrying the grapes in wicker baskets, while the men, 
beneath a pergola of vines, clad only in white shirts, tread ,4: 

down the fruit, and (as in S. Agostino) a small dog has £"*^ 

entered upon a quarrel with two naked babies. "Benozzo 
loves these touches of genre,* of what he doubtless considered ^ 

as pictorial humour ; they are as much a part of his art as 
his delightful backgrounds, with palms and cypresses, winding 
streams and flowery meadows, or his many entrancing glimpses 
of Early Renaissance architecture, of which a good example is 
the cortile of the next fresco. Or we may turn to that which 
follows if we wish an example of grouped contemporary por- 
traiture ; for here are his Medici patrons to the left of the 
unfinished ' Tower of Babel,' old Cosimo and his son Piero and 
grandsons Lorenzo and Giuliano, with Angelo Poliziano, who 
seems in charge of these younger members of the family. 
Masons are just swinging the great marble cornices into posi- 
tion ; and we feel here as if we were assisting at the building! 
of one of Cosimo's convents or palatial villas." | 

At this point Benozzo invades the upper tier with anl 
" Annunication" and "Adoration of the Magi " ; but, comparing! 
this last with the Riccardi Chapel frescoes, we feel that he is notf 
* V. Selwyn Brinton, •• The Renaissance/' •' Florence, i450-i55<>« 7 

III D « 
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on the same level of imagination. The commission (which 
took sixtee n yaars ofhisjafca ^ fe ) ls t0 ° vast » an< * ke 6 ets some- 
times 1 aTRBe weary oi his subject. Yet how delightful his scene 
of the " Angel's Visit to Abraham " ; or, again, where Hagar, 
robed in a loose white gown, with bared feet, goes forth alone 
into the wilderness ; or, again, in the story of Moses, that group 
of three young girls before their tent, in which, were the kneel- 
ing figure of a young worshipper of the Calf of Gold carefully 
restored, it would form one of the most beautiful themes in the 
whole series. Benozzo has always these charming surprises 
for us ! When he seems most tired of his subject and almost 
becoming " banal," he recovers himself suddenly, takes a fresh 
bteath — and becomes again the lyrical poet of the " Journey of 
the Magi," the creator of those wonderful adoring angels. These 
Pisan frescoes were his last great work, though he was painting 
(v. Anal.) at the same time for the churches of that city. He 
owned at this time land and houses at Florence, besides a house 
at Pisa. In 1496 he is still alive and at Florence, having been 
chosen by Alessio Baldovinetti to value his frescoes there within 
S. Trinity 

like Benozzo himself, Alessio had been a pupil of Fra 
Angelico, and we may trace his hand as assistant in some of 
the panels under that master's name (the " Marriage of Cana," 
"Baptism of Christ," and "Transfiguration") which were 
painted for the SS. Annunziata, and are now in the Florence 
Academy. But these are only prentice work, and it is not 
till later, in his charming little panels of the Galleria Buonarroti 
at Florence (the " Story of S. Nicholas of Bari "), that he begins 
to show himself an artist of original insight, of very delicate 
perception of form. 

A man of refined and studious temperament, devoting him* 
self to the most difficult technical problems of his art, and in 
his earlier years little appreciated or caressed, " one image," 
it has been said of him, " was felt and loved by the good 
painter, the sweet image of the Madonna, whom it was his 
delight to depict in two of the most intimate and fascinating 
moments of her life — when the angel of the Annunciation is 
announcing to her that harmonious salutation, ' Ave Maria, 
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gratia plena/ and when she adores the baby Jesus, her own 
son and the world's Redeemer." * 

Indeed, we first approach Alessio's early art in his " Annun- 
ciation " of the Uffizi collection ; we find the assertion of his 
completed genius, the justification of his long studies, in the 
fine "Nativity* of the SS. Annunziata; and we trace the 
harmonious dignity, the monumental character of his later 
style, from which Ghirlandajo learnt so much, in that lovely 
"Annunciation" which in S. Miniato al Monte faces Ros- 
sellino's tomb of the Cardinal of Portugal. Alike in his less 
mature and in his ripest art it is always Mary who offers to 
him her inspiration. In this earlier (Uffizi) " Annunciation " 
she has been reading at an upright lectern, and the book, bound 
in crimson, lies on its lower shelf. She half turns, with a ges- 
ture of surprise, but yet of obedience, of gentle submission to 
the message which the angel brings, as, with arms folded, he 
absolutely runs into her presence. Behind, a garden of well- 
kept flowers is bounded by a wall, behind which cypresses and 
magnolia trees are defined against the clear blue sky, with its 
dainty, crimpled clouds. 

The painting has obvious defects. What ruins the colour 
scheme is the insistent vermilion, which appears over the 
arch of the cortile % and again in the brick wall behind ; and 
very noticeable is an exaggerated slenderness, alike in the archi- 
tecture and in the figures (note the columns, the elongated 
lectern, and the figure of Mary herself) ; while in Gabriel we 
find nothing angelic in type, but simply a Florentine errand- 
boy, who is in a hurry to return to his bottega. Yet what 
simplicity and naivete of sentiment, what a feeling for 
delicacy and grace of form ! We can pardon much to gain 
these qualities, which in the master's later work we shall find 
developed, while his defects of immaturity are gradually 
abandoned. 

For now there came to Alessio the chance of displaying to 
Florence his genius and the results of his careful, patient 
research, when (February 28 of 1457) the prior of the Hospital 
of the Innocenti proposed to him to decorate in fresco a part of 

• Emilio Londi, •• Alessio Baldovinetti, Pittore Fiorentino," 1907. 
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the forecourt of the SS. Annunziata. Here too the Virgin is 
his theme, but it is now Mary who adores her new-born child ; 
and here the fruit of his study of fresco with Domenico 
Veneziano, and still more, perhaps, with his contemporary Piero 
della Francesca, is to be noted in his treatment of the 'subject. 
From the Umbrian master (v. Part VIIL), who shared his keen 
interest in technical methods, he may have gained those 
typically Umbrian qualities, the love of light and of space. 
For while Benozzo loves to crowd the background of his 
frescoes with a romantic tnise-en-scene, with trees, flowers, 
hillsides crowned by castles, and cavalcades of huntsmen, 
Alessio seems to feel in nature a deeper charm — that of 
solitude, repose, and peace. 

In his now almost ruined " Nativity" of the Annunziata we can 
still trace the excellent composition and the remains of extra- 
ordinary beauty in the landscape background — a stretching 
plain (such as is Val d'Arno, when seen in the distance from 
the ranges below Vallombrosa) hemmed in by low hills, with 
towered borghi or hamlets, and in its centre a winding river. 

In the foreground Mary kneels in adoration beside the 
babe beneath a ruined stable, while shepherds approach to join 
her worship ; and once this foreground must have told out 
strongly against the vaporous distance, though now (v. Anal.), 
through the master's own experimental process, all is confused 
and faded into the wall. 

The same wonderful sense of distance, the same delicate 
beauty of type, appear t in the "Virgin and Child" of the 
Louvre, long attributed to Piero della Francesca, but which 
Mr. Berenson has successfully restored to Alessio, and again 
in the refinement of type of the "Virgin" in this writer's 
own collection ; but what I would dwell on here is the com- 
bination in our master of breadth of treatment in the com- 
position with the most patient beauty of detail — as Vasari 
himself points out in the " Nativity," which he saw within the 
Annunziata in all its fresh beauty — " done," he says, " with 
such toil and care that in a straw-thatched hut one could 
count every knot in each separate straw." Later in life, it 
is true, Alessio became less detailed and more monumental 
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in his conception, as we may trace in that most beautiful 
"Annunciation" which is in S. Miniato al Monte at 
Florence. Here we may observe in the same subject the 
advance made (in ten years * of constant productive work) 
upon the technique of his Uffizi painting. If we miss here 
the charming awkwardness of the earlier work, we see before 
us the completed master, whom we may study in this later 
period in his " Trinity " of the Florence Academy. " On 
the eleventh of April," Alessio tells us in his account- 
book, " I took in hand the painting of the choir chapel of 
S. Trinity for Bongiovanni Gianfigliazzi, in the which there 
should be a Trinity with two Saints at the sides and angels, 
with S. Benedict and S. Giovanni Gualberto. The same was 
finished February 8 of 1471." 

For the same patron Alessio next decorated the choir of 
S. Trinity with frescoes which are now entirely lost — save for 
those Old Testament figures (" Noah," " Abraham," " Moses," 
and " David ") which I was able this spring to trace, with some 
difficulty, in the ceiling. He had given much attention to 
mosaic, and had been engaged in this material at Pisa 
Cathedral, and, at Florence, on the mosaics of her Baptistery 
and of S. Miniato. Domenico Ghirlandajo had, as we noted, 
been among his numerous pupils, and, Vasari tells us, had 
painted his master's portrait beside his own in his frescoes of 
S. Maria Novella. His old age was cared for by hv&fanticella 
Mea, a faithful servant for whose future he provided t when 
he entered the Hospital of S. Paolo, where he died on August 
29, 1499. 

Already, in speaking of Alessio, we have been led to mention 
Domenico Veneziano, a contemporary, and, like himself, a keen 
searcher into methods of technical advance in art. Vasari's 
account would make this Domenico the initiator of oil-painting 
in Florence (" Domenico instructed Andrea del Castagno in 
the method of painting in oil, which was then unknown in 

* This commission was given Alessio in 1466 ; he was paid in 1473. 

f Ser Piero da Vinci, a lawyer, and Leonardo's father, drew up the 
deed by which Alessio left his property to the Convent of S. raul, 
subject to the condition just mentioned. 
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Tuscany "), but this statement may be as apocryphal as his later 
story of the artist's assassination by Andrea. As a matter of 
fact, the only paintings on which we can judge Veneziano's 
merits are a transferred fresco (formerly at the Canto de' 
Carnessechi at Florence) now in the National Gallery, and his 
fine tempera painting (from S. Lucia de 9 Bardi) in the Uffizi. 

Here the Virgin appears enthroned beneath a pillared arch, 
with, on her right, SS. Francis and John Baptist, on her left 
S. Louis of Toulouse and S. Lucy. Very charming are these 
two latter saints, S. Lucy especially; and throughout I found 
the drawing of the nude form (note the hands) structurally 
excellent and the drapery painted in clean, precise, angular 
folds. Special attention has evidently been given to the per- 
spective of the background, but what is most delightful in 
this panel is the cool, translucent colour. Like Alessio, we 
have evidently here an artist of great natural refinement of 
feeling, — the very antithesis of his friend and contemporary 
Castagno, in whom delicacy has been sacrificed to force, 
vehemence almost exaggerated to brutality. 

Yet what strength in Andrea's "Cenacolo " of the suppressed 
Convent of S. Apollonia (Via XXVII. Aprile), with its finely 
drawn S. Peter and black-bearded Judas — a wonderful con- 
ception of the traitor, obviously studied from life from some 
native of the Florence Ghetto. Nor less grandly conceived 
his figures of " Heroes and Sibyls " in the same collection 
— originally, we may remember, when at Legnaia (v. Anal.), 
painted on a background imitating marble, and in an appro- 
priate architectural setting : set now upon a grey mud-coloured 
wall, they naturally lose much of the effect intended, and 
depend entirely on their individual merits. First and most 
characteristic of all is " Pippo Spano," his head bared, but other- 
wise in full armour, with an overvest of clear blue, bound by a 
golden girdle, and fringed with lace, standing erect and firm 
upon his legs, which are straddled apart, and bending the steel of 
his broadsword in his naked hand. Here Andrea's love of force, 
of purely physical energy, finds appropriate expression ; and 
scarcely less so in the turbaned "Farinata n (sue patriot libera- 
tor) ; but with his poets and scholars — " Dante," " Petrarch," 
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"Boccaccio" — our artist is less successful. They are posed 
models, carefully studied, and absolutely wanting in life ; while 
among the women " Tamiris " (Thomir Tariara) is a healthy, 
well-formed, fair-haired contadina, whom the artist has dressed 
in armour and covered with a rich saffron robe, every angle and 
fold of which he has drawn with accuracy; and his "Sybil "and 
" Queen Esther " (in the original setting over the door) remain 
on the same level of inspiration. Andrea is really not so much 
a colourist as a great draughtsman ; and it is as a draughts- 
man that he excels in the grand " Crucifixion " of the Uffisi, 
where, within ,a lunette, he gives a rendering massive in 
design, powerful in drawing, the nudes handled with absolute 
mastery. The drapery has unluckily sunk in, but we can 
still trace its strength of line ; and here, as at Sant' Apollonia, 
we get clean away from the precise, careful drawing of 
Domenico, from the delicate perception of Alessio, to a 
master of greater power — temperamentally more forceful and 
technically broader in his style. 

The energy of temperament which we have noticed in the 
art of Castagno becomes even more marked in the work 
of the Pollajuoli, one of whom, Piero, had been his pupil. 
Antonio del P ollajuolo was one of the most famous goldsmiths 
'of bis time, aiid gained (v. Anal.) high praise from that master 
of this craft, Benvenuto Cellini. 

He had his bottega at Florence, in the Via Vacchereccia, where 
he was later joined by his brother Piero. He was a jprofound 
anatomist , g B gdn te^andjgr^cient in bronze sculpturrSflRTlir-* 
every branch of tne ^goldsimfh^s art, for which Florence was 
tjg ff tsmmr T iftlfi^^yi^jmtfirfe Hole &6 strong influence 
of B5T goldsmith's art on the painting of this period. Many 
of the best Florentine artists (Botticelli is a ready instance) 
received their first training in the goldsmith's bottega, and 
painting, evolved from the goldsmith's shop, brought with it 
many of its rules. 

A second point to note here is the fascination of the 
human form, whose living beauty was, in a sense, redis- 
covered at this time through the message of the antique. 
Obviously this discovery would evoke different emotions in 
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different temperaments. With Correggio (Part V.) it is the 
radiance and bloom of its beauty ; with the Venetians (Part 
VI.) its glory of colour ; but with Pollajuolo and the Floren- 
tines of his time it is far more the mystery of its wonderful 
mechanism. Therefore he prefers subjects in which the male 
figure is shown in the strain of violent muscular exertion ; for 
joined to his profound study of the human figure and its 
anatomy is that energy of temperament which, with him, 
seems positively to exult in grim scenes of strife and furious 
contest. 

In his two little exquisitely finished panels (perhaps studies 
for some larger work*) of the Uffizi, showing "Hercules 
attacking the Hydra " and " Wrestling with Antaeus " the sense 
of muscular tension is marvellously rendered. And in Antonio's 
engraving (within the same collection) of ten naked men 
fighting duels in a wood he shows the same power of render- 
ing muscular force, f It is impossible to describe the ferocity 
of these combatants, who fight in couples, and seem really to 
enjoy their murderous work. In a milder key, but still within 
the same ferocious cycle of theme, is that masterpiece of 
Antonio's pictorial art, the " Martyrdom of S. Sebastian " of the 
London National Gallery. " He has evidently," says Vasari, 
" copied nature in this work to the utmost of his power, as we 
may perceive in one of the archers, who, bending towards the 
earth and resting his weapon against his breast, is employing 
all the force of a strong arm to prepare it for action ; the veins 
are swelling, the muscles strained, he even holds his breath to 
increase his force [per fare piu /area]" Realism in art, es- 
pecially in a religious subject, could scarcely go farther; and I 
may add here that my own research leads me to follow Morelli 

* Vasari tells us that he painted for Lorenzo in the Medici Palace 
three pictures, each five braccia high — their subjects " Hercules 
strangling Antaeus," "Taming the Lion," and "Destroying the Hydra." 
The size will not apply to the Uffizi panels. 

f Vasari says, "Antonio engraved on copper a combat of nude 
figures, bound together by a chain. " I found this print at the entrance 
of the passage from the Uffizi to the Pitti Palace. A cartel upon a 
tree bears the legend •■ Opus Antonii Pollajoli Florbntini." The 
present Director tells me it is hoped before long to locate this grand 
collection of Italian prints within the Gallery itself. 
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in ascribing, in many of their joint works, the design to Antonio, 
the execution to Piero. A rich and very lovely crimson is 
frequent in Piero's painting — as in the «' Charity " of the Uffizi 
(one of the series of Virtues painted by them for the Mer- 
catanzia), in the " SS. Eustace, James, and Vincent " of the same 
collection, and in the robes of the " Archangel and Tobias " in 
the Turin Pinacoteca. In landscape (as the painting last men- 
tioned seems to hint to us) the two brothers may have learnt 
from their contemporary Alessio : in the plastic arts Antonio 
towers aloft as one of the greatest craftsmen of his age. 

For their monumental work at S. Peter's I may refer the 
reader to my Analysis ; but how supremely characteristic of 
Renaissance life, and, technically, how superb in its modelling, 
is that terra colta bust of a " Young Warrior " (v. illustration) 
within the Museo Nazionale at Florence ! Not inappropriately 
near this masterpiece of Renaissance sculpture is Andrea del 
Verrocchio's masterly bust of that "Pie ro dqV Medici " whose 
wanton pnae and to lly jy^^ fairest lordshig 

of ltaly^ an d triis master^ exquisite relief of " Maclpn^^^ 
tlie i*ape, ,r on wl^ 



.Like others wnonani^have noied^Verrocchio had graduated 
from the goldsmith's workshop, and his bronze " David " of 
the Museo Nazionale " outdoes the hardest work of Donatello " 
in its realistic study of the nude. But the Master reaches a 
far higher level of sculpture in his bronze group of the 
" Incredulity of S. Thomas," commenced in 1478, finished 
in 1483, and placed without Orsammichele, facing the Via 
Calzaioli. Vasari speaks with enthusiasm of the manner in 
which Andrea " has clothed these figures in beautiful and well- 
arranged draperies . 4 . . wherefore this work deserved to be 
placed within a tabernacle made by Donato " — referring here to 
Donatello's beautiful shrine of marble, of special interest as 
being one of the very earliest examples in Florence of purely 
Renaissance design. The writer ad ds : " Andrea del Y erroechio 
executed the figure in bronze of a boy stra ngling a fish . onj hg 
fountain ol ihfe T Vilk'a'r^ar^gi,^^ 
hgiire DtUte COflfhOTTOam ^ 

iie group is stium Hie TflUn ortne 
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old palace— 11 a truly admirable figure," as says Vasari, and 
so dainty, so full of airy movement, that he scarcely seems of 
bronze, this baby boy who squeezes the water from the mouth 
of the struggling fish. 

Once again I quote my Vasari- " There are several drawings 
by the master in our book which display very great judgment 
and extraordinary patience, among them certain female heads 
of which the features, expression, and arrangement of the hair 
were constantly imitated for their great beauty by Leonardo 
da Vinci." I quote this to illustrate the fact that our Andrea 
is not only a musician, a great master of goldsmith's work, 
of sculpture, in bronze and marble, as well as painting — one, 
in fact, of those " universal " men which this age of the 
Renaissance could produce — but a yet greater influence upon 
the best Florentine art of his time. The marvellous Leonardo 
was one of his pupils, Lorenzo da Credi another ; and both 
these artists (we note this especially in their drawings) seem 
to derive from him that distinctive and most beautiful type 
which the former transmitted to the whole later school of 
Lombard painting. 

In his pictorial work he comes closer to the contemporaries 
we have just studied, notably to the Pollajuoli ; and here we 
have to notice more particularly that " Baptism of Christ" which 
he painted for the monks of Vallombrosa, and which is now in 
the Florence Academy. Vasari tells us of this work that 
11 Leonardo da Vinci, then a youth and under Andrea's 
direction, painted therein the figure . of an angel, which was 
far superior to the other parts of the picture"; and this 
kneeling angel (on the right of the painting) certainly con- 
trasts in its tender and bewitching beauty with the hard, bony 
figure of Verrocchio's Saviour, or of his unfinished S. John. 

But outside this undisputed work there is a whole group of 
very attractive paintings of this period — their characteristic 
qualities a certain severity of drawing, combined with great 
loveliness of type and imaginative beauty — for which the 
master's name has been sometimes claimed. The beautiful 
and Leonardesque " Annunciation " of the Uffizi, the " Tobias 
with the three Archangels " of the Florence Academy, the 
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exquisite " Profile Portrait of a Lady " in the Poldo-Pezzoli 
Museum at Milan are instances in point. 

Nor was this " universal man " devoid of humour, as we trace 
in his reply to the Venetian Signory when in a rage he had 
broken the horse's head for his Colleoni statue, and was threat- 
ened with summary decapitation if he ever returned to Venice. 
" He made reply that he would take care not to return, seeing 
that when they had once taken off his head it would be 
beyond their power to replace it, nor could they ever get as 
good a one put on the horse as he would have made." Yet 
after all he did return — " for his reply did not displease those 
nobles " ; and his mounted figure of the great Condottiere, 
Bartolommeo Colleoni of Bergamo, interrupted by his own 
premature death from a chill caught in the casting, was ^ 

completed by the Venetian Leopardi. V 

A glorious creation, uniting to the severity of design of the ^- 

best Florentine work the splendid pride and bravura of that T 

Venice of Sansovino. By his will Colleoni had left to the ^ 

Venetian Republic 216,000 golden florins. witty ( the condition 
1 T L flJttkt up within tEe Pi; g^*"*— ■ 



thathi^ fijatUfirt^ttlfli &fi^ UP Within the Piazz a of S.Marco ; 

by a verfrfl l qufofe^ the Se nate set h. where 7 !! still "sFanflS r 

before the great c hurch^ of "SS . Gio vanni e P a^ oT^Why stTould ^ 
il not, By k lAFHy JflSUce, be ilowf esfdrecf'lo" Its intended destina- 

tion ? It would be the one statue in the world which could £"V 

be given that place without an act of vandalism. J 

At Bergamo, within the marble chapel which Amadeo's art [ 
had carved, the great General of the armies of Venice sleeps \ :*\ 
securely through the changing centuries; but here he still 

bestrides his charger in all the panoply of mediaeval war, and ^ 
beneath the shadowy helm we seem to see again those flashing 

eyes which his soldiers knew — "ocekineri . . . vivi, pemtmnti e 4 \^_ 

terribil? — to hear the tramp of mighty armies and the muffled £. 

roll of drums. V^- 
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CHAPTER II 

THE ENIGMA OF THE RENAISSANCE 

If Fra Angelico represents the reaction, the return to the 
earlier tradition of purely religious painting, we have seen that 
this reaction was only temporary* 

T he spirit of tfre age was too strong to be repressed, th e 
love of sraggnce _and nature too intense to bejfce pt within the 
^strict limits, pf v the.. doisjer ^ ap4 . w& have noted t hat even 
TJenpzzOj the heavenly painter's ; own pupil, tttrn^ jfcom hi s 
vision^^angel faces to the manifest defightsom eness ofth ls 
living worjd^Jo the ['pleasure of its pagranfry/the g SdnesiTah d 
t^Jiuaidjax.irf jjte open^everyday life. 

Yet the contrast — we might almost say the schism — existed, 
and was only deepened by the growth of the new spirit of 
Humanism, by the resurrection of the culture, the legends, 
the art, and the thought of that wonderful old Heathen Past 
which came to fill the minds of Florentine scholars and artists 
at this epoch. Personified (as this new culture was) in thf 
brilliant circle of poets, artists, and philosophers who sur- 
rounded the Medici, it pervaded the whole of Florentine 
intellectual life, and deepened the division between the claims 
of the Church — sole mistress of holy things; — and the joy in 
this new-found World of Life. 

It was, however, more especially in the Medicean circ le at 

^Florence that this new i mnnd ane spirit in/aJL and thought 

^feund its freest and also its loftiest expression ; it is her e, the n, 

that some idea of the history ancf position of this"ftnlftrkkble 

/family becomes of vital interest to our subject. — *•«**— "™" 

When FlQr*rt™ hy kfr Ordinance of Just ice (i2Q? ) had 
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driven the noble Guelph fa milies for ever fmjn pabfa c o ffice, 
' ll'ius phMljj Hie w liute ^ ymhienT ^tlTe city iV the. hands of 
thos^wh cr ^ Greater or the Lesser 

Arts,* in u spite\)fTrk^^ severe treatment of his 

own class, in course of time, among the rich families who held 
office in the Signory a new aristocracy gradually formed itself 
— the nobili popolani (nobles of the people), who really formed 
a limited Guelph oligarchy. 

Having got the power of the State into their hands, they 
wished to keep it there, and to prevent any new family 
coming to share their privilege, and they used the still existing 
edicts against the nobles to this end. But it is to be noted 
here that this constitution of the Republic, which excluded 
the nobles from public life, was not really popular — in the 
sense that it left a large number of citizens who hl^fefled* 



in 1378, succeeded — in the teeth of the Signory and the ruling \ 
oligarchy — in abolishing the "law of admonition" against : 
the nobles it soon became evident that the lesser question > 
involved the greater. 

It was proposed that the Lesser Arts should furnish members 
of the Signory f in the same proportion as the Greater, and 

^^* Varcni says<" The people overcame the nobles and passed the 
Ordinances of Justice against them, whereby no noble could exercise 
any magistracy ; so that such of the patricians as desired to be able to 
hold office had to enter the ranks of the people (as many did) and 
matriculate into one of the Arts. The Arts were the e: (1) Judges 
and Notaries ; (2) the Art of Cloth-making ; (3) of Exchange ; (4) Wool ; 
(5) Silk ; (6) Physicians and Apothecaries; and (7) Furriers." Besides 
these there were the Lesser Arts, such as those of Butchers, Shoe- 
makers, Blacksmiths, Linen-drapers, Vintners, Bakers, &c, making 
twenty-one Arts in all. V. Varcni, " Storie Florentine. " 

t The Signory, or supreme magistracy of the Republic, occupied its 
own palace {Palazzo delta Signoria) in the centre of the city, and 
consisted of the eight Priors (the Signori Priori di Liberia) and the 
Gonfaloniere of Justice. " This magistracy," says Nardi, " remained 
for two whole months always living and sleeping in the Palace, in order 
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that three new Arts should be created to include the dyers, 
weavers, and workers in the wool trade, who were at present 
left entirely out of the franchise. 

Letusfor a jnoment examine the position. It was a 

stniggTeTSetween^the GuelpIT ^bKgarcSy^'teg^tfl g'gTgat h UU's>e 

oF~the~*AIbizzi, and the newer families-^-the jferozzi, AlT35rti , 

Ricci — led at this moment by the Medici, wfeS tfo ^yiirst 

Japcome into prominence.^ But the Medici wCTe^ffie* c!iampion s 

*^^o( the pop ife moyemenfj; "White ttt^l^norYr'essenti auy con - 

Jsenrative, sought to check A^j^pY^enf^nay, m ore, to 

cr y sh, i t m its. inception — by arxes^iog^nitpxturiijg its JcadfiBU 

The infuriated people flew to arms, stormed first the Palacejrf 

* the Podesti, theh_ that of Hie S ignory^ and helfflor ence a t 

their mercy. This (1378) was the famous revolution of 

the ciompi (workers in wool), when a barefooted carder of 

wool, Michele Lando, was proclaimed by the mob as Gon- 

faloniere of Florence — and proved himself a most efficient 

one ; but a reaction in favour of the Albizzi put back the 

cause of reform, and established the oligarchy of the nobili 

popolani more firmly than ever. 

Yet it was none the less the fact^jt^at at this tirpfc the M edici 
camVYoWdfrd as" the friend^., of the lower classes j n their 
legitimate^ but ultimately i^sii^QessMi demand foj"Tjfully 
extended franchise j "ahd ..this fact 4 even . through fifty jQgars of 
Albizzi domination, the people of Florence never forgpFT 
When Cosimo de 1 Medici m .the next generation ( 143,^ 
became, through his jich.e$_and ability, obnoxious igjm^ 
ruling oligarchy, and still more, personally, to Rinaldo 
"degli Albizzi, by the summary process of Portamento ^ and 
Balia* he was flung into. Jbe prisons of the Eala^of the 

that they might be able to attend with greater diligence to the 
affairs of the Commonwealth in concert with their colleagues, who 
were the sixteen Gonfaloniers of the Companies of the People, and the 
twelve buoni uomini, or special advisers of the Signory. These magis- 
trates collectively, in a body, were called the College, or else the Signory 
and the Colleagues." V. Nardi," Istoria di Firenze." 

* This Parlamtnto was the gathering of the citizens of Florence, 
summoned by the great bell of the Palace tower, into the Piazza of the 
Signory. Segni tells us : " When the Signory has taken its place to 
address the meeting the Piazza is guarded by armed men, and then the 
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Sig nory, and (by a bribe to his gaoler) narrowly exchanged 
clealb for exile at Venice. But the popular feeling soon 
asserted itself i n his favour, and jrtthin ji_ jear^anSther 7W*a 
"Tlrove the AibizzTtnto^exile and welcomedCosiirio back to 
VloiSSBeT '* ~ 







rom that moment the ascendency of the Medici was 
assured. But Cosimo was far too astute a politician to outrage 
Republican susceptibilities by any extravagant display of his 
power. He preferred to gratify his own tastes by surrounding » ^. 
himself with a group of scholars and artists whose attain- J ^^ 
ments were then unequalled in the world. Instead of j <^j ^ 
spending, like a Sforza or Visconti, his vast revenues on guards \ c. X., 
for his palaces or brocades for his courtesans, he used them *** 
for the public good, on the noble buildings and great libraries 
with which he enriched his city, on a keenly critical patronage , ,, 
of the best in contemporary art and thought, or on his villas * * ~ 
without the city (that legitimate joy and pride of the Florentine 
burgher !) at Careggi and Cafagguiolo, at Fiesole and Trebbio, 
with which he varied the town life of his palace in the Via fj 
Larga.* Instead of going forth — as we find Borso d'Este in 
the Ferrarese frescoes of the Schifanoia (v. Part IV.) — with -o ^ 

his surcoat strewn with jewels amid a train of observantly jH * 
assiduous courtiers, he was seen in the streets of Florence , 
without any retinue, and in the simple but most dignified , 

robe of a Florentine burgher. " Never," said that shrewdest of j 7 x $ 
observers, Niccol6 Macchiavelli, "did he exceed the modest | i/ a 
behaviour, of a citizen, seeing that in his converse with others, jA ^ * j \j 1 
in his retinue, his manner of riding forth, and, indeed, in his fi 1 S 
whole manner of life, he was always like to any other modest* & ' 

people are asked whether they wish to give absolute power {Balia) £, 3"~ 

and authority to the citizens named for their good. When the answer, ^ ? 

yes, prompted partly by inclination and partly by compulsion, is J C 
returned, tne Signory immediately retires into the Palace. . . . This 



r, 



Portamento thus gives away the full power of effecting a change in the ^ ^ 

State." We shall find all through Florentine history that this Balia *p i 

is a most efficient method of political attack, and is used by the Albizzi 
against Cosimo, by Cosimo later a 
Republicans and the Medici in turn 
» T 
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against Cosimo, by Cosimo later against the Albizzi— in fact, by the 

ublicans and the Medici in turn. __ . 

This Palazzo Medici is now called the Palazzo Riccardi, the Via ^ <r -' 

P 

t J % v ^ 



Larga modernised into Via Cavour. ^ 
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citizen [a qualunque modtsto cittadino] ; and this because he 
noted that excessive display, which is constantly commented 
on, brings about more actual jealousy and hatred than the 
real elements of power." * 

But how immense was his influence on the culture as 
well as the politics of his city ! And what a galaxy of talent 
he had gathered at Florence around him ! " Whoever/' said 
Burckhardt of Cosimo, " both as a merchant prince and head 
of a great party in Florence, has also on his side the whole 
band of those who think, who study, who write ; whosoever 
both by his family position is considered as the first of the 
Florentines, and by his intellectual culture takes a place 
among the greatest of the Italians, whoever is such a man as 
this cannot be considered merely as a private individual. 
Whether he takes the name and title or not, he is really a 
Prince." 

Let us glance for a few moments — and few subjects could 
be more interesting — on the band of scholars with whom this 
Merchant Prince delighted to surround his busy leisure ; and 
foremost among these Niccold de' Niccoli may come to 
greet us. 

" First of all of a most fair presence : lively, for a smile was 
ever on his lips, and very pleasant in his talk. He wore 
clothes of the fairest crimson cloth down to the ground, f He 
never married, that he might have leisure to attend to his 
studies y a housekeeper provided for his daily needs. To 
see him at table, a perfect model of the men of old, was of a 
truth a charming sight. The cup from which he drank was 
of crystal or some other precious stone. He always willed 
that the napkins set before him should be of the whitest, as 
well as all the linen." " The man himself," I have said else- 
where, " was an inspiration to the highest culture, and no one 
could approach him without, it seems, being influenced by 
the magnetism of his personality." \ He was practically the 

* Macchiavelli, " Istorie Florentine, " lib. vi. ch. v. We seem to 
hear the echo of Cosimo's own remark. "Envy," he had observed, 
•• is a plant you must not water." 

t V. Symonds, " Revival of Learning," quoting from Vespasteno. 

X V. Selwyn Brinton/" The Renaissance/' •• Florence, mso-isso." 
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literary dictator of Florence, and in constant correspondence 
with the enthusiastic scholars who were recovering for Europe 
the treasures of Greek and Latin literature. 

"Every time that I receive one of thy letters," writes 
Leonardo Bruni to Niccold, " I feel my enthusiasm for study 
revived." Elsewhere he describes him as the Censor of the v^ 
Latin tongue ; for Niccold, though a fine Latinist, and in keen ^ ^ 
sympathy with Hellenic study, was not himself a " Grecian." \ "V 

What an influence was such a man in the whole intellectual \ $ 
life of the city ! This fact meets us clearly in that charming^"' \* 
story told of him by Vespasiano. " Messer Piero de' Pazzi/^:^ *^* 
son of Messer Andrea, being a youth most flair to look upon & «i 
and much given to the pleasures of the world, gave no thought ^ $> 
to letters, since his father was a merchant, and, like those who x 
have no knowledge of such things, did not value them." ^ ; 

Yet all this changed when "one day, as Messer Piero was ^ ^ 
passing the Palace of the Podesti, Niccol6 called to him to ^ " 
come near. And, as Niccol6 was a man of the highest »^ 
reputation, he came to him at once. Nicolao looked at him V. 
and asked him whose son he was. He replied, 'The son 
of Messer Andrea de' Pazzi.' Niccol6 then asked of him 
how he spent his time. He replied, even as youths are 
wont to do, ' I try to have a good time [a darmi bum tempo].' 
Niccol6 said to him, ' Since you are the son of such a father, 
and yourself of such good appearance, it is a shame that you 
do not set yourself to learn the Latin tongue — the which 
would be a great ornament to your life, and if you do not ,-x. 
learn it you will be held of no account ; when once the flower ^X 
of youth is passed you will find yourself without any real 
acquirement [virtu ignunay Messer Piero, hearing these 
words, at once appreciated their truth. . . . Deserting the 
countless distractions and pleasures to which he had been 
inclined, he now devoted himself entirely to letters, and day 
and night made them his first concern." 

No parable could be more significant than this of the im- 
pulse toward scholarship at that time within Florentine life. 
Just as centuries earlier the Teacher had passed along the 
shores of Galilee, and called his chosen to leave their daily 
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toil and only follow Him, so now beneath those shadowy 
Florentine palaces or in the wide sunlight of the piazza the 
white-haired scholar calls men away from business or pleasure, 
from the counting-house and workshop, to taste these new 
joys which recovered learning offered. For it was an en- 
thusiasm, even as that which had brought the fisher-folk of 
Galilee into a new spiritual kingdom — an enthusiasm which 
opened new doors into life, which invaded all classes, from 
Cosimo in his palace to the clerks in a Florentine counting- 
house. 

At this epoch a succession of mighty scholars held the great 
office of Chancellor of the Republic of Florence. First among 
these comes the stately form of Leonardo Bruni, the translator 
of Plato's " Phado," " Crito," " Apology," " Phsedrus," and 
" Gorgias," the " Orations " of Demosthenes, the " Lives " of 
Plutarch, besides his own Latin compositions and his Italian 
lives of Dante and Petrarch. As years and honours grew 
upon him he became more reserved and reticent, lived much 
to himself in his own house or his public office ; and when he 
went forth into the city, attended by admiring scholars, wrapped 
in his long mantle of crimson, he moved with a certain grave 
dignity, conscious of his great place in the world of letters and 
the councils of the Republic, "unus inter doctissimos . . 
lento pede et gravi passu adveniens" 

When the great Humanist and Secretary of State passed 
away from his busy life, in March of 1424, and the Priors of 
the Republic decreed him a public funeral, his body was 
draped in dark silk, and upon his breast as he was carried 
through the city was laid his " History of Florence," " as the 
most precious gift that her Secretary had bequeathed to the 
Republic." 

It was the scholar Manetti, himself a member of " The 
Ten," who pronounced his funeral oration, at whose con- 
clusion, drawing near to the dead man, he cried, " And now 
we turn to thee, effulgent Star of Latinity, and, in eternal 
witness of thy marvellous learning and thine incomparable 
eloquence, and for an example both for those who live now 
and for ail succeeding ages, in conformity with the decree of 
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our City Council we crown thee with the laurel wreath which 
is thy desert ! " As he spake these words before the repre- £, 
fientatives of their city, with many ambassadors and members F " ^ 
of the Papal Curia and the assembled people of Florence, *] v^ 
with a trembling hand he placed the wreath around the dead '^ £ 
scholar's brow. The body was interred in S. Croce ; and for its s \ 
sepulchre Bernardo Rossellino wrought an exquisite monument Y' ^ 
in marble, which remains an example of the purest Renaissance -*J^ & 
monumental art. > • *r 

The great scholar lies here, upon a bier covered with rich P ^ 
drapery and upheld by eagles. The face is turned slightly r^^ 
towards us ; he is robed in his long citizen's mantle; the book ^ p 
of his Florentine history is on his breast. The artist has v 

carved him even as, in that impressive scene which I have 
just described, he was borne to his long rest ; and above him 
Madonna — one of those pure and pensive Virgins which Mino 
or Desiderio or Rossellino alone could carve — watches with 
her Babe within a roundel, with young angel forms at either 0> 
side. 

MJmJjm* UpiiiMte fawn fr e <* m * Jfe* of his suc ~ >> 

XfiSSflk2gj^ wno » ^^ e n * m > was buried with State 

honours in Santa Croce, his funeral oration being pronounced 
by his disciple Matteo Palmieri, whose office it was to set 
the laurel wreath upon his master's brow ; and in his tomb by 
Desiderio da Settignano, which faces that of Leonardo, we 

trace th e advance of Florentine monumental sculpture even in i- 

jhese few year& As in frossellino's earlier tomb, so here~the |S \ 

great scholaTIies on a bier above his sarcophagus, robed and U 9 

with his book clasped to his breast. The face is of extra- 'v 

ordinary refinement and beauty ; above the lofty brow we see ^** """ - 
the crown of laurel. Naked boy angels, life-size and erect, 

support shields on either side of the sarcophagus, and above ***^u* 

Madonna and the Babe watch over the dead man's rest. *> 

More ornate, more decorative, more exquisite in detail (note *Z V 

the rich embroideries upon the tomb), the monument lacks - % : 

something of that fine reserve of the earlier scholar's grave. r* T 

Lastly, Poggio Bracciolini — a character who, like Niccol6 de' ^3 

Niccoli, sums within himself the faults and great merits of the ^ ; 
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Humanists — completes that group of immortal scholars who 
filled the high office of Secretary to the Republic. 

Poggio had come, a mere lad, and very poor, to Florence ; 
and Niccol6 had been to him almost as a father, lending him 
books, money, urging him forward to the study of those 
immortal ancients. The seed had fallen in .good ground. 
Poggio w as in Florence when Chrysoloras made his famous 
visit ; later he was employed Jg^J^s imo to copy t he text of 
Cicero's Letters to * Atticus j^nc^^ Hff^ ^^^j^^tacrigd 
fo the PapaTOiHal a post" which felled somefifjty jyeai|!S^ftis 
"'busy life. Tftieri came trie epocrT oiTniT^scoveries. ftis 
coririectiori with the Curia, his office as Apostolic Secretary, 
gave him admission to many of the Northern convents, to 
those treasures of their libraries ignored by the monks them- 
selves: at Constance, Reichenau, Weingarten, above all at 
St Gall, he recovered for us the lost masterpieces of Latin 
literature or completed texts which had hitherto only been 
known in fragments. Lucretius, Columella, Silvius ltalicus, 
Vitruvius, and some part of the " Orations " of Cicero owe 
to him their recovery to the world of thought. 

Loyal as Poggio was always to his early friend Niccol6, he 
was no less loyal in his devotion to Florence. She was the 
city of his soul, his intellectual home ; there were his precious 
books in the safe keeping of his friend Ambrogio Traversari, 
and thither at least once a year a visit must be paid. " There 
is no city within Italy " (this was his answer when the Milanese 
Visconti had spoken slightingly of Florence) " to compare with 
her for her intellectual life, her learning, her clear good sense, 
her refinement of life." At length, after Marsuppini's death, 
he saw the dream of his life realised, when the Republic invited 
him to succeed Messer Carlo as Chancellor of the Republic. 

Alongside of this great movement of Humanism the con- 
temporary art of Florence was advancing, and we can trace very 
clearly how the two movements intertwine and often overlap 
each other : it is not too much to say that it would be im- 
possible without some knowledge of both to understand fully 
. either. Niccol6 had among his intimates those two creators 
of Renaissance art and architecture/ Donatello and Brun- 
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elleschl Poggio, delighting in his collection of antiques 
(" delator supra tnodutn" he says, " his sculpturis ") at Rome, 
is yet more delighted when they meet with Donatello's approval. 

With the sister art of painting the same influences were at 
work — the fresh inrush of life breaking everywhere through 
the strict limits of ecclesiastical tradition. We shall see this 
later in the art of Piero di Cosimo and Sandro Botticelli, and 
we may trace it now, very markedly, in the singular career of 
the monk Fra Filippo Lippi. 

F ra U ppo, had he been a layman, might have been a^- * - 
successor to Masaccio, certainly a realist of striking ability. J -^ ^ 
As it was, placed when still a child by stress of circumstances \ £ V 
within the conventual career, his life was a contradiction, and I P 
only saved from being a disaster through the kindly aid of the 3 ; - 
Medici. It must have been a wonderful moment for the ^ 
young lad when, with the art that was ingrained in his nature, 
from the Convent of the Carmine he may have strayed one 
morning by chance into the Chapel of Antonio Brancacci, 
and paused motionless, astonished, absorbed, before Masaccio's 
newly-painted frescoes. The lesson that he learnt there was 
never forgotten; and here Vasari's statement becomes of 
interest to our subject. " The Chapel of the Brancacci had * 

then been newly painted by Masaccio, and, being exceedingly " > 

beautiful, so pleased Fra Lippo that he frequented it daily C 

for his recreation, and continually practising there • . . and 
improving from day to day, he so closely followed the manner 
of Masaccio that many affirmed the spirit of that master to 
have entered the body of Fra Lippo." 

This statement may be taken with the reservation that other J **"- 

influences — among them probably that of another monastic | v \ 
painter, Fra Giovanni of Fiesole — may have been working I v \ 
in that creative brain beneath the young monk's cowl ; and ' T 

another point for us to note is that Fra Lippo came very early * ^ ; 
under the all-powerful Medicean patronage. He had become ; ^ 
first known to Cosimo de* Medici — " thereafter " (Vasari) " his 
most assured friend " — through his beautiful " Coronation ot 
the Virgin " (v. illustration), painted for the nuns of Sant' 
Ambrogio, and now within the Florence Academy. Multi- \ * . 5* 
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tudes of angels bearing great " Madonna " lilies fill the two 
sides of the painting. In the centre Christ himself crowns the 
kneeling Virgin ; and not the least delightful part of the whole 
work are the two little roundels of the "Annunciation " set 
within the frame. At the two sides of and beneath the central 
group many Saints, monks, bishops, and holy women crowd 
into the panel, among whom peeps in — no other than the 
Frate's very self, a little shamefacedly, but bearing his card of 
admission in the scroll with its legend, "Is perfecit opus" 
And the whole lovely composition is kept low in colour, with 
cool greys predominant. We note the same in those two 
other " Nativities/' painted soon after the above work directly 
for Cosimo — the one (now in the Uffizi) for the chapel of the 
Medici Palace, and therefore probably its altar-piece, the other 
(" Fra Lippo " (Vasari) " painted for the wife of Cosimo a 
« Nativity ' with S. John Baptist ") now in the Florence 
Academy. In both the colour is kept in the key of silvery 
grey, save that Madonna is effulgent (an abrupt and brilliant 
transition) in a robe of pale blue and crimson. 

Cosimo de' Medici proved a good friend in need to the 
Frate later, in the troubles in which his adventurous (not to 
say erotic) temperament involved him at Prato ; and it is to 
his life and work in the little Tuscan city — referring the reader 
to my Analysis for his numerous altar-pieces — that we must 
now direct our attention. In 1456 Fra Filippo was chaplain 
of the Convent of Santa Margarita at Prato, and had his own 
house in that city, which he seems to have bought in 1452 : 
he was engaged at the time on an altar-piece for the high altar 
of the convent church, and obtained permission from the 
abbess, Bartolommea de* Bovachiesi, that one of her nuns 
should pose for his figure of the Virgin. There were in the 
convent at that time two young sisters, the daughters of a 
Florentine silk merchant, their names Spinetta Buti and 
Lucrezia, her elder sister* Their father, Francesco Buti, had 
died, and the brother Antonio, left with a large family on his 
hands, had placed these young girls in the Convent of Santa 
Margarita at Prato. There was a year's difference between 
the sisters, and Lucrezia was at this time about twenty-three ; 
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Fra Iippo must have been then not far off fifty, but was still 
accessible to the tender passion, and when she posed to him, 
with a companion — perhaps her sister — as a safeguard, declared 
his passion, and obtained a not unfavourable response. 

Vasari's account is that " the painter fell violently in love 
with Lucrezia, and at length found means to influence her so 
that he took her from the nuns, and on a certain day, when 
she had gone forth to do honour to the Cintola of Our Lady " 
(the girdle which Mary dropped in her ascent to Heaven), 
" a venerated relic preserved at Prato, he bore her from their 
keeping." This story, in its main features, seems confirmed 
by later research. Lucrezia escaped to Fra Lippo's house, 
and a son — afterwards the famous painter Filippino Lippi*— 
was the result of their union. Spinetta Buti now joined her 
sister in the artist's home, and a general demoralisation seems 
to have ensued in the convent; three others of the nuns 
escaped with their lovers, so that, out of a total number of 
eight within the convent, only four, including the abbess, 
now remained within its walls. 

• However, the matter was hushed up by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and eventually, after two years of absence, all the 
five wandering sheep, including Lucrezia herself, returned to 
the fold, and before Messer Ottaviano Guasconi, Vicar of 
Prato, and the new abbess, Sister Jacopa de' Bovachiesi, on 
December 23 of 1458 renewed their vows, making solemn 
promise to lead a steady life, to reform their morals, preserve 
their chastity, and obey for the future the rules of their order. 
" Solenniter pwtniserunt" says the record, " stabilitatem^ con- 
versionem suorum morum, et castitatem et obedientiam dictam 
secundum regulam dicti tnonasterii facere et osservare" 

Yet, in spite of all this, both Spinetta and Lucrezia seem to 
have made a second escape, in 1461. This time the scandal 
reached its climax. A secret denunciation (May 8, 1461) 
accused both Piero di Antonio, Procurator of the convent, 
and another, who is named Fra Filippo, to have used their 
opportunities for entering the convent to lead astray the nuns. 
" The aforesaid brother Filippo has had a male child by a 
* Filippino, whose work I take later, was born in 1457* 
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£ - nun called Spinetta. The child is in their house and is grow- 

V * n S U P» an( * ^ s nam ® i* Filippino." There seems here to be 

^v a mistake (which might easily be made) between the two 

7 sisters; but Fra Lippo, threatened by the ecclesiastical 

"V^ authorities, evidently feared a second separation from 

" Lucrezia, and he now appealed to the Pope, through the 

£ powerful intercession of Cosimo de* Medici. 

^ Under pressure from the Medici Pius II. agreed (1461) 

V 1 "" that the lovers should be freed from their vows, and that 

^ Lucrezia should remain with Fra Lippo as his wife. They 

"&- now lived together, and in 1465 a daughter was born to 

- them, who was named Alessandra. At the same time Fra 

g w.^- Lippo lost his chaplaincy and other ecclesiastical appoint- 

,/ \i' ments, and had to depend for a living on his brush. 

*y ; It was at this very time, at a mature but most impression- 

"* able moment of his genius, when the events which I have just 

^V described must have been agitating his mind, that Fra Filippo 

was creating his grand frescoes of the choir of Prato Cathe- 

\:~- c. dial. Upon the left (I noted here) the « Story of S. Stephen" 

'*, ■% begins, in the upper tier, with his ordination and miracles, 

; . v while the whole lower tier is occupied with the funeral of this 

^ T first Martyr. Beside his body, set upon a catafalque within a 

\ l ^. noble cathedral, two women sit, at head and foot ; and behind 

'.*\i, the grouped mourners, in contemporary costuine, are evidently 

portraits. Fra Lippo himself is here, in blacky at the foot of 

the bier, with upraised hand ; behind him Fra Diamante, his 

assistant here and at Spoleto; while the red-robed figure 

behind is one of his Medici patrons, Messer Carlo de' Medici. 

Masaccio comes to our thought in this spacious fresco, 

wherein the figures, grandly grouped, have ample space to 

move and breathe, and (to my thought) the influence here of 

the Carmine is evident. 

But in the " Story of S. John Baptist," on the wall opposite, 
the master reveals himself — and himself in his most idyllic 
mood. From the first his pictured story takes hold on us in 
the scene where S. John, a boy of some fourteen years, bids 
farewell to his parents (who bend over him in a huddled, 
anxious group) to start alone into the desert. Then follows 
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his desert life amongst the rocks, his preaching, his call to 
repentance ; but, as on the wall opposite, so here it is in the 
lower fresco that the artist has put forth all his strength. 

In a fluttering robe, girdled at the waist and looped up 
again above the hips, Salom6 whirls across the room in the 
full swing of her pas seul. It is a brilliant effort to seize and 
hold for us, pictorially, the swift, transitory movement with 
which she poises her fair, slim, body on the upraised foot, and 
flings out the other leg and arm as she turns. Above her 
golden hair a thin veil is fastened ; she wears sleeves of blue, 
and above these, from the shoulders, long ribands ripple out 
across the room and add to the suggestion of quick movement. 
The whole floor of the room has been cleared for her dance ; 
and behind the guests sit at the banquet table, some watching 
her, some talking, some drinking from great goblets; while 
Herodias, in the place of honour upon Herod's right, is one 
of our master's most charming types— a lovely blonde, with 
charming irregular features and a wonderful neck. On 
Salome's right, as she dances, is the gigantic figure of a soldier 
or executioner, and the suggestion of tragedy is continued in 
the girl behind who carries a bronze dish or charger ; while, 
balancing this group on the other side, is the scene where 
Salom£ presents the Baptist's head to her mother Herodias, 
while Herod turns away and wrings his hands in a sort of 
weak remorse, and two young girls, at the very corner of the 
fresco, turn each to clasp the other, locked in each other's arms, 
as if from very terror. 

Fra Lippo has kept his two models of Herodias and 
Salom£ quite distinct in both scenes. They are young girls of 
about nineteen to twenty-one, and look like sisters, Salomi 
being exceptionally tall and well formed, while Herodias 
possesses that exquisite facial type and set of the head upon 
the shapely neck to which I have alluded, and which recalls 
Botticelli's type in the " Judith " and other figures. I would 
at least suggest tbat the Frate used Lucrezia Buti and her 
sister Spinetta to pose for these two figures, one of whom 
reappears in his «* Virgin with Jesus and the Little St. John " 
of the Uffizi collection. Did Filippino, it may be asked, ever 
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3 paint his mother Lucrezia ? I think she appears in his 

^ beautiful Virgin of the Badia (the " Vision of St. Bernard "), 

' \ and yet again in his Tabernacolo in a little side street (Via 

S. Margarita) of Prato— but more refined, thinner, and older 

than the Herodias of her radiant youth. 

. j,* In no case must the lover of Fra Lippo's work neglect 

*" these Prato frescoes. Less grandly conceived than his later 

* \ Spoleto " Coronation of the Virgin," they are far fresher in 

— I feeling, more naif % more personally inspired ; and just those 

"p cool, opalescent greys and silvery blues which we noted in his 

" Coronation " of the Academy delight us here in his lovely 

v ^ idyll, which is worthy of the Perugian Buonfigli or the 

"& Venetian Carpaccio. At Spoleto I found the Frate no less 

^ great — and even maturer in pictorial talent — in his vast 

~ fresco of the "Virgin's Coronation " (1467-69) which fills the 

** gt semi-dome of the cathedral ; and here — as in his Florentine 

\ ** tempera painting of this subject — multitudes of lovely angels 

„ • V£V crowd into the scene as spectators of the ceremony. Here, too, 

^. 2 his power of composition places him in the front of Florentine 

art of his age. . But death interrupted the completion of the 

grand fresco, which was finished (1470) by his assistant, Fra 

Diamante. The Medici were faithful to Fra Lippo to the 

last : it was Lorenzo de' Medici who, at his own expense, 

placed a marble monument at Spoleto to his memory, and 

Messer Poliziano who wrote his epitaph. 

For at the period we have now reached Cosimo de' Medici 
had already passed away, and it was his grandson Lorenzo who 
(practically) reigned at Florence in his stead. Cosimo's own 
son, Piero de' Medici, had been too weak in health to take his 
father's place in public affairs, and it was after his death, 
during the minority of Lorenzo and Giuliano, that a determined 
effort was made to shake off the Medici yoke. 

One of the most powerful families in Florence was that of 
the Pazzi. They had intermarried with the Medici, and in 
financial and political importance were nearly on their level ; 
but Lorenzo de' Medici had set himself deliberately to depress 
their power, and to prevent any of the family holding poli- 
tical office within the Signory. Furious at this persecution, 
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Francesco de* Pazzi left the city for Rome, joined hands with 
Pope Sixtus IV., whose banker he had become, and who 
hated the Medici as bitterly as himself, and planned their 
extermination by the murder of both Lorenzo and his 
brother Giuliano. The Cathedral of Florence was the spot 
chosen, and on the fatal morning (April 26, 1478) all the 
conspirators were at their posts. At the very moment that 
the priest was elevating the Host Giuliano received a dagger- 
thrust in the heart, and as he fell to the ground Francesco 
de' Pazzi struck him repeatedly with such fury that he wounded 
himself in the thigh. But Lorenzo escaped with a slight 
wound, and took refuge in the Sacristy, where Angelo 
Poliziano quickly barred the door, and his friends formed.a 
guard before it with drawn swords. The conspirators left him 
there and sought next to arouse the city, while Archbishop t 
Salviati tried to seize the Palace. Jacopo de' Pazzi, head of I 
the family, which was now committed to revolt, rode through | 
the streets crying the watchword of the Republic, " Popolo e >- 
Liberia/" p 

In every political revolution at Florence the first effort was 
always to seize the Palace of the Signory, the ancient seat of 
government and its centre. That gained, the rest was easy j 
that lost, failure was sure. But on this occasion when the 
Archbishop reached the Palace he was himself entrapped and 
arrested. " The Gonfaloniere," says Landucci, " suspected 
him, and, fastening the doors on all sides, rang the great 
bell to summon the people to Parlamento; and between the 
clamour that came from S. Maria del Fiore, where Giuliano 
lay dead, and the sound of the great bell of the Palace, all the 
city was at once up in arms. And Lorenzo de' Medici was 
brought back in safety to his own house. 

" By this time all the city was in arms within the Piazza or 
at the house of Lorenzo de' Medici. And dead in the Piazza 
lay a whole company of those who had taken part in the 
conspiracy, and had been hurled from the windows of the 
Palace of the Signory, still alive. Among the others a priest 
of the Bishop's following lay dead in the Piazza, and was 
cut in four pieces and his head cut off, and for the 
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3 whole day that same head was carried on a lance throughout 

i Florence with his torn legs and a great part of the body, 

borne aloft upon a pike through the whole city, men crying 
^ *^ all the time aloud, ' Death to the traitors ! ' " * 
im f f% The w ho le movement of revolt had cplla gsed^and Flore nce 
o ^ remained faithful to the Medici. In this (the greatest risk 
^hw — which* perhaps the Medftft everran) the conspirators, belonging 
\ e> * to the Church and the great families of Florence, forgot one 
y £ thing which her people had never forgotten — that the Medici 
had been their friends, when, just a century earlier (July 22 of 
0^ 1378), they had been crushed in their effort towards a just 

IX* and complete political enfranchisement. 
p& Lorenzo stood aside and left to his followers the terrible 

. ; **/* y ^ n E e3ince which was taken on the conspirators. "The 
-~— .. — . Bishop [Salviati] remained a captive in the Palace with the 
others . . . and that evening they hung the Bishop of Pisa, and 
Franceschino de' Pazzi naked, and about twenty more between 
* ' -* • the Palace of the Signory and of the Podes&, all hung from 
"" /° the windows. And on the following 28th day of April, 1478, 
•T T Mcsser Jacopo de' Pazzi was taken . . . and on that same 
~ A * "UJ evening, about the twenty-third hour, was hung from the 
""^ windows of the Palace of the Signory, near the ringhiera, and 
with him Renato de' Pazzi, and many of their footmen in such 
numbers that in these three days were hung more than seventy 
men . . . and on the 29th day of April aforesaid things 
became quieter and more settled . . . but even then men's 
hearts were mazed with terror." * 
I Then, when Pope Sixtus IV. launched his excommunica- 
{ tion against the city which had hung his archbishop, Florence 
yet stood true to the Medici; and when Lorenzo, boldly 
* adventuring himself within his enemy's power, visited Naples, 
■" made a friend of King Ferdinand, and won peace for Tus- 
cany, his power became more firmly established than even that 
of Cosimo himself. For, like Cosimo, Lorenzo veiled his 
^really despotic pow§J: £jTa sincere ^Hu^nx^for^ culture. 
^For the cause of the Humanities he worked as zealousljTand 

* Luca Landucci, " Diario Fiorentino del 1450 al 15x6." 
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* V. the Pollajuoli (Anal.) for the other paintings of the "Virtues" 
in this series. Whether Sandro (as has been suggested) studied with 
these artists or not, he certainly came strongly under their influence. 
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whole-heartedly as hi s grandfather, but with infinitely greater 
personal litera ry taleW f an5 weThave see n (or shalPsee) 
within tfie se^j^^s Kowj p^^ ~{he[ gnKF 

Tnor en im^^^ers^Ih art-^MippcT'^^i.^ tjbw^iicO^SS^ 

""'" "When FraLipponad died his son Filippino, left to the 
guardianship of Fra Diamante, was then, or soon after (Vasari), ^*w 

" placed with Sandro Botticelli, who was at that time con- ^ 

sidered an excellent master in painting." When the Frate died A 

(1469) Sandro must hare been twenty-two, and, himself a < 

pupil of Fra Lippo, was one of the most promising of the ^ 

younger artists of Florence. He had, indeed, a formidable . 

rival in Domenico Ghirlandajo ; but his " S. Augustine" (1480) ^. 

of the Ognissanti Church compares with even Domenico's 
magnificent " S. Jerome " on the wall opposite. Two years 
earlier (147S) he had seen the terri ble fate ot the nttic 
'Conspi rators at Flqr^ce,~irn3 hact~been cbmrnis^siorfe^ttT 
paint their 'portraits upOT'lBT^wauT 6f tfie" Palazzo, ' as a /* 

- Warnufg \6 ig^ IKe \; 

jWi9Lttfl ^^^Bk^^SSS^^^^ to himself y 
in his " Adoration_of the Magi ''(of Be UffizFCallefy) Tie"' *• \. 
introduces the Medici — Cosimo, Giuliano, and Giovanni — 
among the kneeling figures ; and to this earlier period of his 
art belongs the " Fortitude " of the same collection, painted t\ 

(in collaboration or competition with the Pollajuoli) for the ?■ 

Mercatanzia of Florence.* % 

_^ The revival of classic cultu re was in the very air of 
--xlorence; aiWPTrWas tor 'Lorenzo de* Medici, that centre of 
the whole movement, that Sandro created some of his most 
exquisite allegories. First, perhaps, came the ^Pallas and ^ 

Centaur," which, through the initiative of an English artist, \ \ 
"TCTSpence, has been lately recovered from a corner of the 
Pitti Palace — its subject suggesting the tr i umph of m iad.<yKfilL 
brute force, or more directly alluding to Lorenzo's famous 
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▼bit to Naples and his success against the League.* There 
S ' % followed the " Allegory of Spring " (Florence Academy) and 

* « Birth of Venus " (Uffizi), both painted for the Medici villa of 

* Castello, and in both of which we see the direct influence upon 
\ the artist of that world of Gre e k m ythology* w hich^ a whole 

group of Flore ntine scholars w^^^nBusiecC ^^^^^ftng . 
Thus the influence of Med icean scholarshiBl SSld Sandro, as 
*' much as Mediggan patrona ^rin liiijwor k of this period . His 

1*. exquisite Allegory of the Spring-time ("Primavera") seems 

to illustrate those lines of Lucretius which give, completed, a 
pageant of the changing year. " When the painter," says the 
\ late M. Gebhart, " returned from Rome, in 148 1, his view of art 

\ was altered. In the Eternal City he had seen the monuments 

of Greco- Roman sculpture, had talked with men of learning, 
Humanists, antiquaries. He left Sixtus IV. with his ima- 
gination afire with a more refined and more cl assic paganism , 
^ and planning already paintings in which the~ riateetHtfr rVn has 

f * something of a subtler grace — the 'Venus An^Syomehe^ 

\j (Uffizi), the « Venus' of Berlin, the 'Venus and Mars 
reposing' (London National Gallery), and the 'Calumny of 
*. Apelles' (Uffizi)." f 

Itjjs the blending ofmediasvalism with thq classic p^st^thg^ 

quaint touclTupon a * mythology qnly_ half understood, which 

. - affects this whole .gtoup of Botticelli's work and give&JLan 

" individuality and a fascination that is all ItS own"." If we find 

^ this in the "Primavera," with its exquisite group of the 

Graces, in the " Mars and Venus," where dainty goat-footed 

Cupids play with the arms of Venus' sleeping lover, we find it 

s yet more in the "Birth of Aphrodite" of the Uffizi; for he 

has thought of the sea-born goddess, the Anadyomene, being 

wafted to the shore by attendant Zephyrs, poised on a sea- 

* shell that moves over the crisping waves to where, on the 

\ land, Flora holds out her broidered mantle. Here he may 

have been inspired by the Medicean poet, or Poliziano have 

c - t ** *^ r* o 

* V. Blashfield and Hopkins, " Vasari's Lives/' vol. ii. The writer 
adds : " Mr. Berenson, using the * Pallas ' as basis for dates, assigns 
the • Primavera • to 1478, the • Birth of Venus ' to the spring of 1482." 

f •• Sandro Botticelli," par £mile Gebhart, ch. iv. 
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drawn from the pictured vision of Lorenzo's painter ; but the 
fact is that Sandro was himself a poet in feeling, and 
approached his text, whether the author were Dante or., 
Politian, through the medium of his own emotion. " He 
might revel in the natural beauty of bodily forms, in the 
smooth, sinuous limbs and meshes of golden hair of his 
Venus, in the glad angels who whirl above the fair young 
Madonna in his painting of the Florence Academy or who 
dance with very joy in the London ' Nativity/ in the petals of 
his exquisitely drawn roses or the twined limbs of the Graces ; 
but he could never rest there. He sought always to bring into 
his work the vision that haunted his soul." * _ 

His joy in pure gold is to be noted. He used it for his 
high lights in the " Birth of Venus/' and frequently in his 
Sistine frescoes. That he felt the beauty of the nude very 
strongly is certain, and no less certain that he felt it most 
intensely in the rhythm of line : the Venus Anadyomene, the 
linked Graces are examples already cited, nor less so the naked 
Truth of the " Calumny of Apelles," and the Mercury of the 
«' PrimaVera," with his crimson cloak flowered with gold : it is 
to be noted here that the background of lemon-trees, showing 
both flowers and fruit, and the blind Love who aims his 
shaft at the Graces have been taken almost direct from the 
Pisan (Camposanto) " Garden of Delight " (v. Part I.). 

Like other Florentine masters — Cosimo Roselli, Piero di 
Cosimo, and Domenico Ghirlandajo — Sandro had been bidden 
to Rome to decorate the walls of the Sistine, his subjects 
being the " Story of Moses," the " Destruction of Koran," 
and the " Temptation of Christ." 

In the first-named of these frescoes I found all his inten- 
sity, his vigour of action, in the scene where Moses kills the 
Egyptian, all his romantic element in the two fair-haired girls, 
robed in white, who tend their sheep beside the well — one of 
the most beautiful themes which he ever imagined. Move- 
ment (we may note here) is always one of Sandro's most dis- 
tinctive features. Such a swing of forward movement has his 
delightful little " Judith," in the Uffizi panel, that her old 
* Selwyn Brinton, •' Florence, 1450-1550/' ch. iii. 
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servant can scarce keep pace beside her : in the " Calumny 
of Apelles " (Uffizi) the whirl of movement in the central 
group is shared in by even the statues, which seem to sway 
from contagious excitement. In the London "Nativity" 
(National Gallery) he depicts the very ecstasy of aerial move- 
ment in those angels who dance with linked hands above 
Mary and her sleeping Babe; and here in the "Destruction 
of Korah " Sandro abandons himself to this temperamental 
vehemence, while in the background he has introduced the 
Arch of Constantine, with what I believe to be the Colonnade 
of the Twelve Gods {Deorum Consentium) as it then appeared. 
More attractive even than Sandro's fresco work— though 
here those lovely groups of the Villa Lemmi frescoes (v. Anal.) 
must not be forgotten — are his altar-pieces ; but of these I 
shall say less, since of some of the finest — the " Coronation 
of Madonna " (Uffizi), that masterpiece " which combines all 
Botticelli's best qualities," the c « Annunciation " (Uffizi), with 
its marvellous hint of arrested movement in the descending 
Gabriel, and the Virgin and rose-crowned angels of Berlin — I 
am able to give reproductions, and may refer the reader for other 
religious works to my Analysis. The London " Nativity " was 
painted amid the full influence of that religious revival, under 
Fra Girolamo Savonarola, which I shall treat in the succeed- 
ing chapter : in its celestial ecstasy it presages the coming of 
Christ's kingdom upon earth. That hope was cut short by the 
Frate's martyrdom ; and Sandro, whilom the painter of Venus 
and the Graces, who (says Vasari) " in different houses of 
Florence made roundels of naked women in plenty," now 
became a Fiagnone ; and sharing, with his mystic and highly 
imaginative temperament, in the movement inspired by the 
great Dominican preacher, felt, like others, all the bitterness of 
a lost illusion. His art and his health alike declined, ,, He d ied 

* He had ma3e good money, but, says Vasari, " through care- 
lessness and bad management it all went. Finally, becoming old and 
useless, and walking with two sticks, for he could not hold himself 
upright, he died infirm and decrepit, of years seventy and eight. And 
in Ognissanti of Florence he was buried in the year 15 15." (Vasari, 
"Vite/'iii. 321.) 
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His pupil Filippino Lippi had long before this developed 
into one of the leading painters of his day. For a time after 
his father's death Filippino's progress in art seems to have 
been guided by Sandro ; and we have traced this influence in 
one of his Brancacci frescoes, where the white-robed angel in 
the " Liberation of S. Peter " has all the character of Sandro's 
art. But in these frescoes (whose subject I give in my 
Analysis) the element of Botticelli is only incidental ; in their 
breadth of technique, their tranquil grandeur, we recognise 
the influence on the younger artist of his great predecessor, 
Masaccio. When we get away from this influence, when, 
as in the frescoes of the Strozzi Chapel of S. Maria Novella, 
he is left entirely to himself and his own inspiration, we And 
a different element to assert itself. Here, in the scenes of 
" S. John restoring Drusiana" to life, of the " Martyrdom of 
that Saint " (fresco above) in boiling oil, or of " S. Philip 
exorcising a Dragon in Hierapolis " (fresco opposite), Filip- 
pino seems to give way to his natural bias for extravagance of 
movement and gesture, scenes crowded with excited figures, 
and architecture running riot into meaningless ornament.* 

He touches a different note in his religious paintings, of 
which the masterpiece is surely the " Vision of S. Bernard " 
within the Badia at Florence (v. illustration). Almost ascetic 
in type, but of singular refinement of beauty, the Virgin enters, 
attended by angels, among whom (and all are lovely in con- 
ception) I noted one especially, with clasped hands before 
Madonna, who wears an orange robe over an undervest of blue. 
The rich colouring of this whole group contrasts with the 
white-robed S. Bernard, the grey landscape, the monastic figures 
in the background. With this Madonna of the Badia may be 
compared that no less lovely Virgin (v. Anal.) painted by 
Filippino for a tabernacle in the Via S. Margarita of Prato ; 
the type is that of a woman of great physical charm, which has 
been refined through suffering. 

* I find my own impression here confirmed by Mr. Symonds' 
criticism, both as to these frescoes and Filippino' s work (v. Anal.) 
at Rome — the ''Triumph of S. Thomas Aquinas" (S, Maria sopra 
Minerva of Rome). 

ill D 
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A similar note to that of Botticelli in his treatment of Greek 
legend meets us with his contemporary Piero di Cosimo — 
Cosimo's Piero, from his master Cosimo Roselli. Both 
Roselli and Piero di Cosimo were engaged upon the frescoes 
of the Sistine Chapel, and may be said to have achieved a 
certain measure of success. Cosimo here, in the « Story of 
Moses," is next to Botticelli, and I found his stiff upright 
figures in their mediaeval dress to contrast with the energy and 
movement in the adjoining fresco; for, speaking generally, 
Roselli is as dull and even as Sandro is uneven and highly 
imaginative. In colour Cosimo is apt to insist on strong 
reds and blues, but where he is really excellent is in his land- 
scape backgrounds ; and here he may have learnt (v. Anal.) 
from Baldovinetti, whose famous "Nativity" was near his 
own fine fresco of " S. Filippo Benizzi taking the Habit of the 
Servite Order " in the entrance court of the SS. Annunziata. 
We find the same in his " Adoration of the Magi " (Uffizi), 
where — as often with Cosimo — we willingly escape from the 
clumsy and commonplace figures into the vision behind them 
of a winding valley and low-lying mountain spurs. 

His pupil Piero, when he accompanied (about 1480) Cosimo 
Roselli to Rome, had as his own subject in the Vatican the 
" Destruction of Pharaoh's Host " in the Red Sea, a work in 
which I found him as weak in composition as Ghirlandajo on 
the wall opposite is strong. The point that connects him with 
Botticelli is U»thq rQm an|k t^^ ^j^j^s^SSii fflYth^gy»" 
best exemplified in nis pictures "ot ffie'* fate^f "FSSfetra* arid 
Andromeda. In these paintings of the Uffizi (v. Anal.) the 
subject is conceived by him as a fairy-tale, and we find him in , 
the same mood in the panels of " Thetis and Peleus " within 
the Louvre collection. Neptune here arrives in a car drawn 
by sea-horses, around him a riot of Tritons and naked nymphs, 
some of whom swim, some wade to shore, while two merry 
maids balance, upright, upon a dolphin's back. Thetis her- 
self, the destined bride, precedes him, robed in white, in a car 
drawn by dolphins and guided by Loves; and before her 
Venus stands upon her shell, just as (save that here she is 
draped) in Botticelli's painting, while on the shore Hercules 
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waits her coming attended by the Centaurs and goat-legged 
Satyrs. Anything more quaintly idyllic, anything less classical 
in the ordinary sense, can scarcely be conceived ; for in the 
companion panel our Piero has pictured the " Wedding of 
Thetis and Peleus," in the spirit of an Italian Sposalizio, with 
Orpheus and the Centaur Cheiron officiating as orchestra, and 
Neptune as the heavy father. These two panels (obviously a 
pair, and perhaps intended to adorn some wedding-chest), 
taken with the Perseus series, afford a fair illustration of 
Piero's treatment of the world of Greek legend. But he 
reaches a higher level in his lovely " Dead Procris " (v. Anal.) 
of the London National Gallery ; and if the warrior's portrait 
of the same collection be his, then we see in him one of the 
potentially finest portrait-painters of his time. 

But from Piero di Cosimo, the whimsical, often charming, 
but most unequal painter, we pass to one who is his anti- 
thesis, whose art is as stable and technically sound as that of 
Piero is changeful and eccentric. Born in 1449, Domenico 
Begordi's talent was of slow development. "His father 
describes him at the age of thirty-one as without a fixed abode, 
and he does not seem to have enjoyed the position of an 
acknowledged master till after the completion of a series of 
frescoes in the Church of Ognissanti, in one of which he 
depicted Amerigo Vespucci, who was to give his name to a 
continent, and as he sat was perhaps unconscious of his 
future greatness."* Yet Domenico's progress, if slow, had 
been not less sure and thorough. Contemning the mere 
practice of altar-pieces, he sought in fresco the qualities of 
breadth and dignity which appealed to his strongly-tempered 
mind, and in the observation of Giotto's masterpieces, and 
even more in the close and attentive study of the frescoes that 
Masaccio had left in the Brancacci Chapel of the Carmine, 
he found the qualities on which to base his style. 

From his teacher Baldovinetti Domenico had probably 
learnt not only the monumental grandeur of his compositions, 
but also that interest in mosaic which made him, in comparing 

* Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op. cit. vol. ii. ch. xx. Before the Virgin 
of Mercy, in Ognissanti (first chapel, R.), Amerigo Vespucci kneels. 
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painting with the work of the mosaicist, exclaim that the one 
was fleeting, the other eternal. Yet more did he gather in 
the harvest reaped by each worker in perspective, anatomy, 
and the technique of figure-painting — Uccello, Peseliino, 
Alessio, and those masters of pictorial and plastic tart, the 
Pollajuoii — and complete, we may say, in his art those quali- 
ties of science and sound design which had formed the 
greatness of " that marvellous Florentine school." 

For Domenico's altar-pieces I may refer the reader to my 
Analysis, and here give some account of his frescoes in Florence, 
S. Gimignano, and Rome, all of which I revisited for this pur- 
pose within the last two years. To his magnificent seated 
figure of S. Jerome, painted in fresco (v. illustration) upon 
the left wall of the Ognissanti Church at Florence, I have 
already alluded when speaking of Botticelli ; for the refectory 
of the same church, and about the same time (1480) he 
painted his " Last Supper." Next to these in order of time 
(1483) comes his work within the Palazzo Veochio of Florence, 
his frescoes being here on the second floor, in that part of the 
palace which is still known as the " Quartiere di Eleonora da 
Toledo." These represent " S. Zenobio Enthroned," with two 
male Saints beside him, beneath an arch with a fine archi- 
tectural setting ; at his either side are three figures from Roman 
history, commencing (left to right) with Brutus and ending 
with Cicero, who holds the axe and Roman fasces (" tremuit" 
says his legend, "nostros Catilina secures"). I found this 
group of S. Zenobio, with the lion of Florence to his right, 
as fine as it is typical of the master. 

Many of the artists employed on the Palazzo Vecchio were 
summoned at this time by Sixtus IV. to Rome — amongst 
them our Ghirlandajo; and on his way thither he painted 
(in fresco, 1482) a beautiful " Annunciation " in S. Gimignano. 
His grand fresco of the "Calling of S. Peter," within the 
Sistine Chapel of the Vatican, I found by far the finest ot 
any of the contemporary Florentine frescoes there — a noble 
creation, full of dignity, sound in drawing as it is magnificent 
in composition and monumental in its character. 

This fresco, with Perugino's "Christ giving the Keys to 
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S. Peter/' remain in my memory as the grandest paintings on 
the walls of the famous chapel; and both, it may be noted, 
treated an essential doctrine of the Roman Hierarchy. 

Ghirlandajo was now, we may say, a completed master of the 
art of fresco, and it was on his return journey that he painted 
his delightful frescoes of the " Story of S. Fina " within her 
chapel in the Duomo of S. Gimignano. A little gem (I found 
this chapel) of the purest Renaissance art. On the right wall, 
facing the altar, is the " Vision of S. Fina," on the wall opposite 
her death, and these are among our master's most charming 
creations ; for if he has here less monumental dignity and 
composure than in Rome or Florence, he is far fresher, more 
spontaneous, more idyllic. The girlish figure and fresh, sweet 
face of the young Saint, the group of ecclesiastics beside her 
at the scene of her death, and one or more faces among these 
of extraordinary beauty of type, dwell in our mind long after 
we have left the lovely little hill-city, whose towers rise up into 
the background of this fresco. The ceiling frescoes of the 
" Evangelists and Saints " (among them S. Geminianus) are 
here by Bastiano Mainardi, Domenico's brother-in-law and 
assistant, who has left some fine paintings of his own in the 
churches and cathedral of this city. At S. Agostino I noted 
especially his fresco of " S. Geminianus giving his Benediction 
to Three Learned Men," with beneath them the figure of that 
Doctor Parisinus who commissioned Benozzo's frescoes in 
the choir of this church. The fine clean drawing of this 
artist appears again here in his " Three Male Saints " beneath 
Benedetto da Majano's magnificent tomb of S. Bartolo, and 
in the Museo Civico of S. Gimignano I noted two roundels 
by him of the " Virgin and Child." 

Perhaps here, too, may be my opportunity to speak of a 
master who has hitherto escaped my notice in this volume, 
but who revealed himself to me this spring in the Tuscan 
hill-city. Pier Francesco Fiorentino is the author of a signed 
work of first-class merit within this same church of S. Agostino. 
His subject, the " Virgin enthroned with Saints," is treated 
with great freshness and original beauty of type ; it is fully 
signed and dated (" Petrus Francisc. Presbyter Florent. pinxit, 
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1494"), and beneath appears, kneeling among the Saints, 
a tiny donor of the most modest dimensions — an evident 
feature, this, of the presbyter's delightful art, for it appears 
again in the " Virgin and Child with SS. Giusto and Tommaso " 
of the Museo Civico of this city. I found other paintings (in 
fresco) very similar within the lately restored Palazzo Pretorio 
of Certaldo, notably a "Virgin and Child" dated 1495 (at 
present attributed to Gozzoli), and a singularly beautiful Virgin's 
head in the library ; and it is possible that Pier Francesco may 
have taken part in some of those frescoes of the Ponte d'Agliena 
Chapel, which I have mentioned (« ch. i.) when speaking of 
Benozzo. His dated work shows him to have lived within the 
.last quarter of the fifteenth century. He was perhaps a pupil 
j^of Fra Angelico, was certainly influenced by the masters we 
have lately studied (ch. i.) — Benozzo, Baldovinetti, and 
possibly Fra Lippo — and Mr. Berenson has given a most 
valuable list of paintings both within S. Gimignano and other 
Tuscan cities (Colle di Val d'Elsa, Certaldo, Volterra, and 
Florence) which he attributes to our presbyter of this 
S. Agostino altar-piece. 

But we must leave here this delightful and little-known 
master, with whom it would be a pleasure to linger, to follow 
out Ghirlandajo's more important creations on his return 
to Florence. In his " Last Supper " of S. Marco, Domenico, 
repeating his treatment of this theme within the refectory 
of the Ognissanti, is of less interest ; but among the greatest 
frescoes which he ever produced are those which adom the 
family chapel of the Sassetti in S. Trinity of Florence. 

There are six of these frescoes, their subject that which 
occupies Giotto (v. Part I.) at Assisi and Santa Croce — the life 
and death of S. Francis. I found them to commence (upper 
lunette) with (1) the "Expulsion of S. Francis from his 
Father's House"; then (over the altar) (2) the "Confirmation 
of his Order by Pope Honorius," where, in a fine contemporary 
group, Lorenzo de' Medici appears to the left of the seated 
Pope, standing beside Francesco Sassetti. In the next 
lunette we see (3) " S. Francis before the Sultan " ; and the 
series of the lower tier (left of altar) shows (4) " The Saint 
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at Lavemia n ; (5) " Restoring " (over altar) " to life a Child of 
the Spini Family" (a fresco notable, like the one above it, for 
its grouped portraits of contemporaries) ; and, finally, (6) the 
" Death of S. Francis." 

On either side of the altar kneel the donor, Francesco 
Sassetti, and his wife; and the altar-piece of this most 
lovely little chapel was Domenico Ghirlandajo's beautiful 
"Adoration of the Shepherds" — a copy, however, for the 
original (v. illustration) is in the Academy of Florence. 
The visitor must not overlook the fine tombs by Sangallo, 
on either side the altar, of the donor and Jus wife, nor yet the 
" Sibyls," on the ceiling above, by Ghirlandajo's hand ; and 
beneath the donor's portrait he will observe the date of this 
great work : « MCCCCLXXXV— xv Decembris." 

There are certain monuments of the Renaissance spirit — 
such as the Stanze of Raphael, the Sala del Cambio, the ~ , 
Brancacci Chapel, the Cloister of the Scalzo — which are,b»W/' 
each in their kind, perfectly representative of a moment of art " 
creation. I would claim a place with these for Domenico's 
Chapels of S. Fina and of the S. Trinitk — not for their size or 
grandeur, but for their perfect and finished beauty; and I 
turn now to the master's last and most famous creation, his 
frescoes of the choir of S . Maria Novell a. For hither he was 
called, when the frescoes of S. Trinity were hardly finished, to 
replace the ruined paintings of Andrea Orcagna. The Ricci, 
who were patrons of the altar, had been asked by Giovanni 
Tornabuoni to permit the decoration to be completed at his 
own expense, and in the lower fresco beside the window 
Domenico has therefore painted the portraits of Giovanni 
Tornabuoni and his wife. The whole chapel he divided into 
four courses of frescoes upon the three walls, and this spring 
I noted what seemed to me the more important subjects of 
this fine series. 

Entering the chapel, we find on the right wall in the lower 
tier (1) "The Angel appearing to Zacharias," (2) "The 
Visitation of Mary to Elizabeth " ; in the upper tier (3) " The 
Birth of S. John Baptist," (4) " The Naming of the Child." 
In the scene above, of " S. John preaching in the Desert " I 
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trace an inferior hand, as in the " Baptism of Christ " ; and it 
will be of especial interest now to follow out the portraits on 
the wall we are studying. Behind the angel in fresco (i) ap- 
pear four cowled figures, these being Giovanni Tornabuoni, 
the donor, Leonardo, his brother, and two friends. Fronting 
these, the three figures on the other side, who wear the tradi- 
tional Florentine headdress, are also Tornabuoni and Torna- 
quinci ; and to the same great houses belong the figures behind 
the group just mentioned. They are Gianbattista and Luigi 
Tornabuoni and Tieri Tornaquinci, with grey locks, with behind 
them a priest of S. Lorenzo famed for his singing, and Benedetto 
Dei, the jester. Immediately between these two groups are 
four half-figures, who are all portraits of members of the famous 
Platonic Academy, namely, Marsilio Ficino the Platonist, 
dressed as a canon ; next to him Cristoforo Landini, in red cape 
and black collar ; then Messer Angelo Poliziano, standing in 
the middle and raising his hand, and probably Gentile, Bishop 
of Arezzo.* The next fresco, (2), the " Visitation," shows us 
in profile the famed Florentine beauty Ginevra de' Benci, 
standing upright in a robe of cloth-of-gold, and she appears a 
second time in (3), the " Birth of John." 

Upon the left wall, facing the frescoes we have just studied, 
the master has depicted the " Life of Mary," as follows : In 
the lower tier (1) the "Frpiifoinp nf JoaclumJMtecft-4he 
Temple; (2) the "Nativity of Mary," where the architec- 
turaTsetting is of extraordinary richness and beauty ; in the 
upper tier (3) the " Presentation in the Temple" ; and (4) the 
" Betrothal " (" Sposalizio "), " where," says Crowe, " many of 
the figures accuse the modest attainments of Mainardi." Here, 
/oo, it will be worth our while to inquire into the portraits ; 
and we shall find that if on the wall opposite Ghirlandajo 
. : had depicted the philosophers and scholars of contemporary 

>! 
U * This figure has also been named as Demetrio Greco. These 

names were taken down by Vincenzo Tornaquinci from dictation of 
Benedetto di Luca Landucci, who, being then eighty -nine years of age, 
bad known all the characters personally. I may refer the reader to 
Appendix II. of the Rev. J. Wood Brown's work on S. Maria Novella ; 
and he will find the portraits of some of these scholars in the passage 
which connects the Pitti and Uffizi Palaces. 
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Florence, here he gives the preference to her artists. In the 
" Expulsion of Joachim " (i), in the lower right corner appears 
the master himself, Domenico Ghirlandajo, painter of these 
frescoes, standing upright, in red and blue, with hand on hip, 
and next beside him David, his brother, in red cap, turning 
his back to the spectator. Behind these an elderly man in 
the red Florentine headdress seems to me Alessio Baldo- 
vinetti,* Domenico's master in art (v. ch. L); and quite 
behind these a youthful face with dark hair belongs to 
Bastiano Mainardi, his brother-in-law and pupil. 

"We may picture the jubilant crowd of Tornabuoni, 
Tornaquinci, Sassetti, Medici, all of whom had sat in turn to 
Domenico for their portraits, present at the opening. . . . 
We may fancy the congratulations heaped upon Ghirlandajo, 
the expansion of his fame, the commissions which overwhelmed 
him." t 

Technically these frescoes stand at the front of the art of 
their time — admirable alike in grouping, in perspective, in 
composition, and dignified portraiture. In their beautiful 
architectural accessories Renaissance sculpture of the period 
has been freely introduced. Compared with other great 
Florentine fresco paintings, they lack the naivete and charm 
of Gozzoli (Palazzo Riccardi), the imaginative quality and swing 
of movement of Botticelli (Sistine Chapel), nor can they pre- 
tend to the wonderful softness and breadth which we shall 
trace later in the art of Andrea del Sarto (SS. Annunziata and 
Chiostro dello Scalzo). But in their careful science, their 
dignity and amplitude of conception, they stand unrivalled and 
alone : they continue and complete the great tradition of the 
Carmine. In all the qualities of his art, in its sanity and plastic 
note, its love of portraiture, of classic ornament and detail, 
Domenico sums up the qualities of the Florentine craftsmen 
who preceded him, and points the way to the approaching 
masters of the full Renaissance. 

* This portrait may be compared with the roundel in the Galleria 
Carrara at Bergamo. I visited both this year, and found them 
practically identical. 

t Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op. tit. voL ii. ch. xx. 
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Here, then, we have reached a point in our analysis where 
we may pause, where we may glance back for a moment over 
the ground we have now traversed. And that ground, it will be 
observed, has been mainly covered by the art of Florence. 
If Pisa, if Siena have sometimes intervened and given 
(Part I.) in the one case an impulse to sculpture, in the 
other (Part II.) a softer sense of beauty, a more emotional 
rendering of mediaeval faith, yet it is Florence in her keen, 
clear intellect, in her precision as of dainty goldsmith's work, 
in the sanity and the science of her art, who gives to all Italy, 
to all the world indeed, the keynote of the future ; who makes 
it possible for the art of the Revival, as we know and prize 
S it, to have existed at all. 
j£ y^TSotto is the innovator, the typical Florentine, industrious, 
/religious withal, but by no means mystical, by no means 
/ devoted to the cowl and the cloister; Ghirlandajo is the 
I conclusion, the man who typically sums for us those great 
Florentine qualities — almost too sane, too clear-headed, too 
unemotional. And between these two what an array, what 
a diversity of talent, what numbers of faces — clear-cut, earnest, 
intellectual, with their long hair pressed under the burgher's 
scarlet cap, just as we see them in Masaccio's or Cosimo's 
! frescoes — press in upon us, and claim their part in the 
great movement that they loved and lived in ! The age of 
medievalism is already past — the age when the artist existed 
only to give bodily, concrete form to the legends, the dogmas, 
the doctrines which the Church would impress upon her faith- 
ful. The age of the Revival has begun, the age when men turned 
back to the world as with newly opened eyes; when they 
dreamed that for them too there was almost a Paradise on 
earth, in this rich living world around them, in the clouds and 
the blue sky, the flowers, the stretch of distant meadows, with 
\ behind them the purple Apennines, and that white wonder, 
\ the marvellous beauty of curve and complex line in the forms 
\ojni.ving men and women. 

J/ And then came the reaction, the inevitable swing of trie\ » 
""Cpendulum that was expressed in Angelico's paintings, in\ 
^Savonarola's tremendous sermons. /" Was ITfof nothing, then/ 
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that the Church, sealed with the blood of Saints and Martyrs, 
had pointed the way to God ? That true path to Heaven, was 
it not the annihilation of this tumultuous self, the consecration 
of every thought and feeling and passion to the mystic and 
inner life? Was not the Soul the one thing, greater than 
all the beauty of this living world, of this sin-stained earthly 
body ? Before these very men, who look at us from these old 
frescoes, with their tense, clear-cut lips, with their eager, 
questioning eyes, the Enigma lay waiting, Sphinx-like in its 
terror and its intensity. 

For was not this true above all, this message that God's 
Church had brought down through the ages, that pealed out 
from every church and every cloister in His Christendom ? And 
yet how abandon this Self, this Personality, so intense in that 
epoch, so individual, so ail-absorbing ? How could they leave 
this world of beauty, so newly recovered, so marvellous, so 
inexhaustible in its power of knowledge and delight? For 
already they lived not alone in the present, and yet far less in 
the past ages of cloistered faith. From out of the dead world 
of Heathendom and Empire dim forms seemed to arise, more 
lovely and more exquisite than man, it seemed, had ever 
dreamed — forms of dead gods and goddesses waking before 
their very eyes to life, Aphrodite and Hera and golden- 
quivered Phoebus, Pan with the riotous fauns and the white- 
limbed nymphs that haunt the woods and waves. 

It was like opium to them, this breath out of the beautiful 
dead past that crept up and encircled them in its magic. No 
preaching could reach them then, no priest or monk really 
bring them back into the old narrow ways that had sufficed 
their forefathers. 

We watch them, like men spell-bound, ceasing to care 
greatly for war or politics, or almost futurity, expressing with 
their whole souls this marvellous dream that was holding 
them, in forms of hybrid and strangely fascinating beauty, 
grasping with their whole powers of life at yet farther, com- 
pleter, more satisfying expression and knowledge. 

They sit as in a dream, these men of the Revival, ab- 
sorbed, enslaved, unconscious ; while behind them, in such 
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vision as one wiser Italian saw, we too might see the tossing 
of horses' heads, the glint of spears, and the earth trembling 
beneath the tramp of armies — all the half-savage feudal hosts 
of France and Spain and Germany on their way already over 
sea and mountains to pour their savagery, their brutal lust 
and fury into that lovely land of art and beauty, to ravage 
and torture and kill and bum, till they have crushed and 
enslaved that fairest Italy, till they have stamped out in blood 
and fire the golden hope of her Revival. 

It is a strange picture — perhaps one of the strangest and 
most terrible in the world's history. It is before this picture 
that we must leave the reader at this point of our analysis of 
the art of the Italian Revival. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE AGONY OF ITALY 

At the point we have now reached in our survey the art 
of this Italy of the Renaissance had reached its completed 
expression ; and this despite the later (so-called) Golden Age 
at Rome, and granting, too, their fullest meed of appreciation 
to those Titanic spirits, Leonardo, Correggio, Raphael, and 
Michelangelo. 

But these men worked under conditions which were in- 
dividually dangerous, and eventually disastrous, to art creation. 
Leonardo was driven from Milan by the French invaders (Part 
VII.), Correggio, from the walls of Parma, saw the track of fire 
and sword which Bourbon's Lanzknechts left behind them on 
their southward march to Rome (Part V.), Raphael only by 
his early death escaped the horrors of her sack (Part IX.), 
and Michelangelo lived to see the enslavement and abase- 
ment of Italy, and to fight in vain for the freedom of his own 
Florence. Nor could even the sublimity of these great 
ones ever make up for that freshness, that spontaneity and 
purity of sentiment of the craftsmen whose work we have just 
studied in the preceding chapters. 

As yet, indeed, the skies seemed serenely clear, the future 
terror far away. The political equilibrium of Italy was still 
guided by the skilled hands of Lorenzo de' Medici, whose 
system of alliances held together Milan, Ferrara, Naples, and 
Rome, with Florence herself as a centre of these leagued Powers 
of Italy ; and within the city her prince r justly called " the 
Magnificent," gave the impulse towards a life of brilliant 
t pageantry, of unequalled art production, and also of high 
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I intellectual merit. We traced in the last chapters something 
I of this movement of scholarship in the Florence of Cosimo de' 
i Medici ; and of no less interest in this later age is that Platonic 
i Academy which flourished, first under Cosimo's, then under 
I Lorenzo's fostering care. Gemistos Plethon, one of those 
f Byzantine scholars who came at this time across the seas to 

* fertilise the thought of Renaissance Italy, had instilledftnto that 

* quick, perceptive mind of Cosimo de* Medici his own passion 
for the Platonic teaching ; and when he returned to Greece 
(to be hunted down by his own Patriarch on the charge of 
heresy) Cosimo had dedicated Marsilio Ficino, the son of his 
own physician, to the special study of Platonic doctrine. 

No choice could have been happier. Naturally inclined 
to abstract thought * — " <? indole melanconica, tnistica, avida 
di sopranaturale" — his own temperament fitted him for the 
course of study to which he was destined. " With a profound 
study of Plato's writings, he included some knowledge of medi- 
cine, of natural history, and also of other philosophic systems, 
including especially that of the Neo-Platonists. . . . Indeed, in 
his great work, the ' Theologia Platonica,' we are almost over- 
whelmed by the erudition displayed and by the confusion of 
opposing systems. Within the world of nature he finds another 
world of spirits, who transfuse themselves into external objects, 
and exist in water, plants, and stars — yet all have mutual 
affinity and correspondence, ,411 are mirrored in the Soul of 
Man, the Microcosm of the Universe. . . . He himself wrote a 
work, the c De Vita Ccelitus Comparanda,' on the influence of 
the stars and the occult/virtues of precious stones, such as 
the agate and topaz ; J*ut far more in his new philosophy he 
sought to harmonise with Christian doctrine those recovered 
philosophies of the antique world." f His " De Christiana 
Religione," says Delia Torre, is, in fact, the standard of his 
intellectual revolt, the programme of the campaign of propa- 
ganda with which he sought to explain and diffuse his new 
" docta religio; " and himself will tell us : " It was the eternal 
wisdom of God which ordained that in the first beginnings 

* V. Delia Torre's •• Storia dell* Accademmia Platonica a Firenze." 
t Selwyn Brinton, "The Renaissance," "Florence, 1450-1550," ch. iv. 
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of religion the divine mysteries were handled by those who 
were at the same time lovers of true wisdom." The Prophets 
among the Hebrews, the Magi among the Persians, the 
Brahmins with the Indians, among the Greeks Orpheus, 
Musaeus, and Pythagoras, are among the instances of his 
argument ; and " even in these our times," he adds, " this 
sacred charge has been given by God to us ; and led thither- 
ward by His guidance we have ventured to comment on and 
interpret the divine Plato and the great Plotinus." 

It is with all sincerity, then (for his whole life goes to prove 
this), that he calls himself the " healer of souls " (salutarem 
animorum exercui medicinam) ; and in a magnificent appeal 
to the thinkers of his time, and to the really honest priests, he 
implores their aid to bring back thought into accord with the 
highest spiritual life, to reconcile this old dissent — as enduring 
as it is inexcusable — between religion and philosophy. 

1 * O men," he cries, ig who are inhabiters of the Heavenly 
City [O viri cceksiis patriae cives f] and ye too whose feet 
are on this earth, I here beseech of you to free philosophy, 
God's high and sacred gift to man, from this indifference to the 
religious life. And this we can do if our will is but set aright 
[possumus autem y si volumus /]. But no less let us give our 
whole strength to free holy religion from this vile condition of 
contented ignorance [ab execrabili inscitia]. I therefore exhort 
you all, and pray especially those who are lovers of learning 
[philosophos] that they may either wholly turn themselves to the 
religious life, or at least give their careful attention to it ; but 
the priests I no less beg to give their diligent attention to the 
pursuit of true learning." * 

But now, in abrupt contrast to the intimate of Lorenzo* 
the cultured Platonic scholar, in yet sharper relief to, and as 
if silhouetted against, that brilliant, half-pagan Renaissance 
Florence — where (Part IX. ch. ii.) "high thought and 
scholarship were mingled with the world of passion and love 

* " Hortor igitur omnes, atque precor philosophos quidem, ut 
religionem vel capessant penitus vel attingant : sacerdotes autem ut 
legitimae sapientise studiis diligenter incumbant." The whole passage 
is of singular beauty and interest. V, '* Opera/ 1 vol. i* 
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and laughter, with the Carnival masks, for which Lorenzo often 
composed the verses, and would lead the revelry himself, late 
into the warm May nights " — another figure enters our story. 
Girolamo Savonarola had been bom at Ferrara (September 2 1 
of 1452), the son of a physician at the Court of the d'Este, 
that scholarly and artistic Court which I have described else- 
where (Part IV.) in this series. But from the first the youth's 
whole impulse seems to have been toward the religious life. 
An unhappy love-affair might have aided this impulse,* but it 
was already there, and in 1474 he left his home to enter the 
J Dominican order in the Convent of S. Domenico at Bologna. 
* It was in 1481 that he first came to Florence, and, as a humble 
1 and unknown monk, a guest and inmate of the Convent of 
I S. Marco, traversed the crowded streets of the brilliant city 
j of Arno. " To the young monk, fresh from his visions of 
< the cloister, from his fasts and trances, his study of the 
j Hebrew prophets and the Revelation, this art and external 
i beauty of life and passionate love of learning in the Florence 
jl of Lorenzo the Magnificent meant nothing. . . . Amid those 
crowds, who must have passed him in the narrow Florentine 
streets or beneath the shadows of the Signory Palace — who still 
look out upon us in Ghiriandajo's frescoes of S. Maria Novella, 
robed in crimson, with clear-cut, keenly intellectual faces, 
amongst them Landino,and Marsilk) Ficino and Politian, with 
j many of the inner Medkean circle — amid these men who 
J seemed so keenly alive to every side of life, save that inner 
i spiritual world'which alone interested him, the young monk 
j found himself at a loss — and alone." t 
j Ten years later he was a great — if not the greatest — power 
in Florence, and the crowds attracted to S. Marco by his 
preaching were such that he had to remove to the Cathedral. 
First in the little Tuscan hill-city of S. Gimignano his voice had 
been heard, and the sense of his prophetic mission seems to 
have come to him ; then to northern Brescia he had foretold 
the terrors which were fulfilled with such appalling rapidity ; 

* Narrated by Fra Benedetto, "Vnlnera Diligentis." The lady's 
name may have been Laodamia, daughter of Roberto Strozzi. 
f Selwyn Brinton," The Renaissance," "Florence, 1450- 1 550," ch. iv. 
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now within Florence Duomo, as, beginning with scholastic 
exposition, he became inspired with his subject, the whole 
audience fell under the sway of his magnetic personality. The 
feeling that some great change was at hand, some vague and 
terrible danger threatening all Italy, certainly then possessed 
men's minds. Even that cynical political philosopher Niccold 
Macchiavelli believes " that the air above us is full of spirits, 
who in pity warn us with strange auguries of evils which 
approach " ; and Savonarola, in his predictions, only echoed a 
general belief, only " saw more clearly than other people what 
was inevitable." 

But not only did he prophesy the coming danger; he 
described it clearly, specifically. With the whole force of his 
tremendous eloquence he declared to astonished Florence 
that the time of its fulfilment was close at hand. " Italy," he 
cries to them, "will not believe.* Italy, it has been told to 
thee, and told yet again, and I have told it thee from God's 
own mouth that thou shouldst repent thee of thy sins. Rome, 
I have bidden thee repent ; Milan, Venice, I have bid repent ; 
to all the great ones of the world I have cried — there is no 
safety save in repentance. Yet will ye not believe 1 Yet will 
ye not open your ears ! Yet do ye mock at me ! . . . There- 
fore, saith God, I have loathed all this your pride, and your 
great houses are hateful to me. Your houses shall be burnt 
and made level with the ground, and the devil's house shall 
be your dwelling. , . . Tell it to Rome that the sword shall 
come quickly. I do not say a sword alone, but from every 
side of Italy shall come the swords, I do not say a sheath 
alone, but again, and yet again, the sword shall leave its sheath. 
. . . Yet thou ravest, Italy, yet thou thinkest to strengthen 
thy fortresses, to put thy squadrons into battle array. 

" Behold, then, seeing that Italy is full of injustice and blood, 
since the Princes of Italy do not do true justice, but oppress 
the poor and the widows, since they will not hearken to them 

* This was his great sermon in Lent (March 8) of 1496, when the 
preacher had to cease for the cries and sobs of the people, who called 
aloud in the church for God's mercy to Jesus Christ their King. At 
this time the weakness of Italy was revealed— her agony very near. 

Ill £ 
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that speak the truth, but slay the just, and their cities are full 
of iniquity, of harlots, of panders, ruffians, and evil men, and 
there is not one that doeth good among them [quod non est usque 
ad unum qui facial bonum *], therefore (saith God) will I bring 
among you the worst people that may be found. I will bring 
into Italy men the worst and most cruel and most merciless, 
and I will humble the pride of your Princes, and all the pride 
of Rome will I make to cease. This people that I will bring 
among you shall possess your holy places, shall defile your 
churches : since yourselves have made of them the seats of 
harlots, behold, I will make of them sties for pigs and stables 
for horses, seeing it hath much offended me that ye have made 
of them the abode for harlots. When that anguish shall come 
upon you, when the evil day shall be near you, ye shall wish 
to repent, to make your peace with God, and shall not be able. 
You shall have no peace within yourselves, for you shall be dis- 
mayed and full of fear. You shall have no peace with your 
enemies, who shall find themselves your masters, and shall say, 
1 We need not peace, but the sword and scourge ! We are to 
you God's scourge \ilflagello di Dio] ! ' " And the thundering 
voice peals out in a terrible crescendo the long catalogue of 
terror. 

" O Italy, there cometh to thee trouble upon trouble, evil 
upon evil — not alone the terror of war, but that of hunger, and 
yet again the terror of the plague following upon war, and that 
first in one part of Italy and then in another part. There shall 
come woe upon woe, and from one side thou shalt hear of the 
one barbarian [barbaro] who cometh upon thee, and from the 
other side of the other barbarian, f From the East there 
shall come woe, and from the West there shall come woe, and 
from every side woe upon woe ! Then shall cease the visions 
of the prophets — the prophets of whom ye had made a mock ; 

* The very same expression occurs in that letter which (1475) he 
sent to his father when he first left his home to enter religion. " Hen 
me miserum I What are we doing ? Why do we delay ? All things are 
full of imparity and evil, of usury and robbery, of blasphemy and crime. 
Shall I say more ? There is not one that doeth good — no, not one ! " 

t This is not merely magnificent rhetoric : it is prophecy, in the 
sense that every word spoken here was literally and exactly fulfilled. 
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for the voice of the prophets shall be stilled, and God shall 
say to them, ' Let your prophecy alone, for 'tis now my time to 
fulfil!' Go then to your astrologers, seek then your wise 
judges, and tliey shall not avail you. The princes shall be 
clothed in sackcloth, the people mazed with tribulation, all 
men be cast down in spirit ; and as they judged others so will I 
judge them — I, saith the Lord God, and they shall know that 
I am the Lord. . . . Then will I say with Ezekiel, Alas ! alas ! 
my Lord God ! Ohime I ohime ! my Lord ! Wilt Thou then 
undo all this Thy people ? " 

And now, to men's astonishment, before their very eyes his 
awful visions began to be realities i his prophecies to unfold 
themselves, to take living shape. "The dissensions among 
the Italian States, their immense riches, their advanced civili- 
sation and culture, their neglect of any efficient military 
organisation, were the causes which made them first an object 
of desire, then an easy prey to the nations without ; it needed 
but a favourable moment to put these forces into action." * 

It was Lorenzo de' Medici's unexpected death which had 
untied the carefully woven net of political interest with 
which that astute statesman had bound together the Regno 
of Naples, the States of the Church, the Republic of 
Florence, and the Dukedom of Milan; while the accession of 
Charles VIII. to the throne of France brought into play the 
efficient cause of an Italian invasion. Both these events took 
place in 1492 ; and by August of 1494 the French army had 
crossed the Alps by the Mont Gen&vre, and was moving down 
the Val di Susa upon Turin. More directly it was the folly 
of Piero de' Medici which had brought that " Scourge of God," 
predicted by the Dominican, upon fair Italy ; on a point of 
purely personal vanity he had offended Duke Lodovico of 
Milan, who, suspecting some deeper motive, had withdrawn 
from his alliance, invited the French king into Italy, and now 
went forth to meet him at Asti with his father-in-law, the Duke 
of Ferrara, and all that Court of Milan, of whose licence 

* C/. Selwyn Brinton, " Florence, 1450-1550/' ch. iv. ; and Part IX. 
ch. ii. of this series for my account there of Lorenzo's death, and the 
subsequent supremacy of Fra Girolamo Savonarola. 
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Corio, in his " History of Milan," gives a graphic descrip- 
tion.* The great feudal lords of France had followed their 
monarch, with the Breton archers and crossbowmen, the 
Gascon infantry, 3000 men-at-arms, and 8000 Swiss and 
German pikemen. 

At this point the French king's illness, which was described 
as smallpox, delayed the invading army; and when their 
southward journey was resumed the news of Giangaleazzo's 
sudden and mysterious death roused a feeling of suspicion 
and alarm. t "To these captains and soldiery of France 
Italy already appeared a splendid and fascinating Circe, ar- 
rayed with charms, surrounded with illusions, hiding behind 
perfumed thickets her victims changed to brutes, and building 
the couch of her seduction on the bones of murdered men." 
Indeed, many of his captains now pressed King Charles to 
arrest his march, and consolidate his conquest of Italy by 
that of Lombardy. But the love of adventure or obstinacy, 
or both, prevailed with the young king; and through the 
golden autumn weather of that fateful year (1494) the French 
army advanced southward from Parma to Pontremoli, whence 
they must cross the western Apennines to the plains of 
Tuscany. 

Sarzana was the key of the situation, that great mediaeval 
fortress which still looks from the marble crags of Carrara 
toward the western sea, and seems to dominate all the plain. 
But now Piero de' Medici completed the ruin of his country. 
With incredible folly he rode into the French camp at Pontre- 
moli, and then and there delivered to their leader the keys of 
Sarzana, Pietrasanta, and the fortresses which guarded Tuscany 
from the mountains. " These matters, when they became known 

Florence to the Signory and people, caused the greatest 



A 



" There fathers yielded up their daughters, husbands their wives, 
brothers their sisters ; and in this way, regardless of all else, many ran 
together to the Dance of Love." 

f The terrible disease which contemporaries called il mat frcmetse 
made its first appearance in Europe in the wake of this invading 
army. Giangaleazzo, the heir to the Milanese dukedom, pleaded 
his cause with King Charles VIII. through his wife, the beautiful Isa- 
bella of Aragon. On his death Lodovtco assumed the ducal title, and 
was suspected (t>. Guicciardini) of having caused that death by poison. 
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alarm [perturbation*] and excitement through the city, each 
and every citizen being bitterly incensed that Piero, without 
any sort of commission from the Signory, had the mind to rob 
his own country of so many lands and strongholds of the 
greatest importance." * 

When he returned to Florence, having certainly come to an 
understanding with the French king, and, as certainly, being 
resolved to obtain supreme power by armed force, " on the 
ninth day of November, 1494, it being a Sunday, Piero de' 
Medici wished to go to the Signory in their Palace and to bring 
with him his armed servants. And the Signory would not let 
him enter, except it were himself alone and unarmed. . .' . 
Then he came back again into the Piazza, and at this same 
time people began to come into the Piazza, and all in a 
moment they began to cry within the Palace, « Popolo e 
Liberia!' J" Th e Peo ple and Fr eedom ! "], and to ring the 
great bell a Parlamento [fofa T'arKamenl] ; and at once there 
came into the Piazza the Gonfaloniere, and behind him Fran- 
cesco Valori on horseback, with other mounted citizens, all 
crying, * Popolo e Liberia!' f He was the first that came on 
to the Piazza, but on a sudden now, before an hour had 
passed, the whole Piazza was alive with flags $ and crowded 
citizens, and full of armed men with tremendous cries of 
1 Popolo e Liberia!' . . . Then Piero got on horseback to 
come into the Piazza with his following ; and more than once 
he made a start and then stopped again. My belief is that he 
did not find himself accompanied by too many citizens, and 
that also they must have told him that the Piazza was full of 
armed citizens. . . . Wherefore the aforesaid Piero took his 
departure, and went toward the Porta San Gallo ; the which 

* V. Nardi, " Le Historie della Citta di Fiorenza." The writer adds : 
" Piero de' Medici having already come to an understanding with his 
Majesty, returned to the city with the fixed intention of capturing the 
Palace." 

t This was the Republican watchword, just as "PaUe " was that of 
the Medici : during their 1 rule it was instant death to call out " Popolo 
t Libert*!" 

t These flags (gonfakme) were the standards of the guilds and 
quarters of Florence. 
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city gate he had made to be kept open by Gitiliano his brother, 
with many soldiers both within and without." * 

Such was the revolut ion which d r^ge Jferjyj^ Medici from 
Florence- nQr f^fi.j^faia ^ "WST'Sefem "to see, in J fee old 
writer's vivid deicupLioii, lliel'ialza swarming, like a hornet's 
nest, with angry citizens, to hear their confused cries ot 
" Popolo e Liberty ! " and, above all the hubbub and tumult, 
that great bell of the Palace tower, with its ominous clang,f 
which sent a strange terror into Piero's heart and drove him 
into exile. And now, upon the top of all excitement, came 
the news of the revolt of Pisa, and the first entry of the 
foreign army into the city of Florence — " so many French and 
Swiss and such a crowd that there was great confusion and 
terror and suspicion among every class of people." 

It was on Monday, November 1 7 of 1494, that Charles VIII. 
made his State Entry into Florence, to be received as her 
honoured guest and lodged in the palace of the exiled Medici 
— that palace of the Via Larga where Benozzo's frescoes were 
still fresh upon the chapel walls and Donatello's "David" 
yet stood, in his naked adolescent beauty, within the great 
corHU. " At ten o'clock [22 ore] the King of France reached 
the gate of San Friano [Frediano] and went towards the 
Piazza, and they went so slowly that it was twelve o'clock 
when he entered Santa Maria del Fiore. He dismounted at 
the steps, and went up to the high altar with so many torches 
that they made a double row from the Cathedral door to the 
high altar, and left a path in the midst clear of the people ; 
and by that path he went with his barons and the citizens 
up to the high altar, with such a tumult of cries of 'Viva 
Francia ! ' that its like was never heard in the world. You 
may imagine that all Florence was either in the church or 
waiting without, and every man there shouted, great and small 
and old and young, all with a true heart, without any flattery 
in his thought. Only when the king appeared on foot his 

* Luca Landncci, "Diario Florentine" The writer was an eye- 
witness of these events and the French occupation. , 

f Nardi, lib. i. : "Ma poi che ei santi la campana grossa a martello 
subito si parte da San Gallo," &c. 
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fame diminished a little among the crowd ; for really he was 
a very small man. Yet none the less there was none there 
who did not love him with a good heart and of a truth." * 

Charles had, indeed, at that moment all Florence at his 
feet. What use did he make of his splendid position ? What 
would he do with the wonderful prize which fortune had 
placed within his grasp? Here, as elsewhere, he showed 
himself incapable of using his opportunities — utterly destitute 
of any settled plan, any foresight or political sagacity. He 
tried to reinstate Piero, threatened and then withdrew, bar- 
gained for a money loan, and left the city some ten days 
later, " with all his barons and men-at-arms about him," for 
Rome (the Rome of the Borgias), as much detested as he 
had been adored. " The reason of this had been his own 
lack of wisdom [suo poco consigli6\ y as well as the bad and 
hateful behaviour of his people ; whence it appeared that he 
himself took pains to make his own enterprise more difficult." j- 
Thus he passes for ever out of the story of Florence, through 
that stern old Porta Romana, " to lunch at the Certosa, and 
thence to Siena, where he remained several days busied upon 
festivals and banquets and the delights of women \solazze di 
donne]." We trace his character in that anonymous but 
most interesting bust of the Florentine Museo Nazionale. 
The Queen of the Cities, we feel, had thrown away her affec- 
tions upon a hunchback fool, who was unworthy of her. 

During all this crisis of the city's history one man had 
stood forth among her anxious people, one commanding per- 
sonality — " th at w ai nfta i^^^ D ^^P!!!Sg£fa^jo(.Jh?,_o r ^ er °* 
S. DominiCT ""w'no " 4ff eUs wi&In33i[afl ^ 
is jrerrara; ot wnc Kji we bel ieve that \ ^ > q p *-n pto. amL hfi 

•himself <W c int tlrr •* ; ~ k ~ *— ™ g but -}tr g p* a1 **-~- 

thP Hir^f fflfijjfifjif]^ nf an* y a parte del Signorey For the 
wonderful story of this man's rule over the city, of his religious 
revival, his duel with the Borgia, and finally his martyrdom, 
I must refer the reader to Part IX. (ch. ii.) of this series, 
and give my attention now to the art creations of Florence 
during the years immediately succeeding. For it is more 
* Landucci, op. cit, f Nardi, op. cit. 
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past sing " — such were the themes he would sug- 

1; / gestTor tKe Florentine painters.* Sandro Botticelli, coming 

-~> *l under his influence, abandoned entirely his imaginative treat- 

/"jj ment of Greek legend, and to some extent, we may fancy, his 

^; v\* art itself; Lorenzo di Credi and Baccio della Porta committed 

» % v their figure studies to the flames of his " Bonfire of Vanities." 

^ Baccio della Porta, by nature a cloistered soul, " timid, 

V. *£ yielding, industrious," had become intimate with the monks of 

\\ ^ S. Marco, and was within their church or convent on that 

^ a ^ terrible Palm Sunday (1498) when it was stormed. 

^ "All the city was in arms, and especially that Company of 

vV the Compagnacci, uttering threats against S. Marco, and 

' X crying, « To the Frati ! To the Frati I To San Marco ! ' 

. ^ And all the people and children ran after with stones ; so that 

g many men and women who were within San Marco could not 

i ^ t come outside on account of the stones. ... It was about 

* r the sixth hour of night that they burst the door which led 

*r i * nto the church and cloisters of S. Marco, and entered the 

*: %. \. church, still fighting. The Frate [i.e., Savonarola] was at the 

v 4 last found in the choir, chaunting the Holy Office, and there 

!\ came forth two friars and said to them, ' We will give you 

x \ the Frate, if you will give him safe conduct to the Palace ' ; 

\ w \ and so it was promised them ; and at the seventh hour they 

r gave up the Frate, and Frate Domenico, and Frate Salvestro, 

. ^ and they were led away to the Palace, with many insults by 

\Xk the way." f 

. It had been a night of hell, when all the passions repressed 

during four years of monastic rule broke forth and clamoured 

jl for vengeance; and Baccio, who had shared its agony, 

^ watched, perhaps, vainly' (like many Piagnoni) for some saving 

* * V. Gebhart, op. cit. 

J t V. Landucci, op. cit. The good Luca, obviously a Piagnone, was 

$ himself in the church; "and had I not got out through the cloister, 

y and away toward Porta S. Gallo, perchance I had died there." 
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miracle when his great teacher was hanged and burnt in the 
Piazza of the Signory, and then, abandoning his art, withdrew 
into the monastic life, and was ,known. henceforth as Fra 
Bartolommeo. It was the influence of his friend Mariotto 
Albertinelli which at length (1506) induced him again to take 
his brush in hand ; and there is no more charming story in 
Italian art than that of these two men's abiding friendship. 
For no characters could have been more unlike. Baccio was 
what I have described : singularly susceptible to every in- 
fluence, we find first Leonardo to attract him, then Raphael 
of Urbino in his early visit to Florence, then the cloister 
absorbs him as a monk of S. Marco. Mariotto, on the other 
hand, was a " Pallesco," a Medicean partisan — a loose liver, 
wilful, obstinate, inconsequent. Yet the two men were brothers 
in art and friends for life. 

That friendship had begun when they were students 
together in Cosimo Rosselli's workshop. Issuing thence, they 
continued to work together (v. Anal.), and the " Last Judg- 
ment," on which Baccio was engaged when S. Marco was 
stormed, was completed (about 1500) by his friend Mariotto. 
We may picture his visits to the convent, the echoes of the 
art gossip of Florence which he brought into that monastic 
stillness, where, too, the influence of a wise and cultured 
prior, Sante Pagnini, was at work to bring back the Frate to 
the world of art. A sort of artistic workshop was planned 
within S. Marco, in which Mariotto was to be his partner. 
There followed (1506) his new friendship with Raphael, then 
in all the virginal freshness of his genius, a friendship which 
was of mutual advantage to both ; and he who would know 
Fra Bartolommeo at his best must study his art of this later 
period within his Lucca altar-pieces. 

Most of all the "Virgin of Pity" ("Madonna della 
Misericordia "), painted (1 5 1 5) for S. Romano, and now in the 
Lucca Gallery. Without such beauty of type as her sister 
(" Virgin with Saints," 1509) in the chapel of the sanctuary 
of Lucca Duomo, she is far more sublimely conceived: 
above her head angels bear on a tablet her message of mercy, 
and Christ bends over her in love and pity. His composition 
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was always the Frate's strength, but here his colouring is as 
fine as the composition magnificent, the rich purple robe of 
Madonna giving the key-note. Nor less lovely those two 
female Saints (" S. Mary Magdalen " and " S. Catherine of 
Alexandria ") who adore God the Father in a second altar-piece 
(also from S. Romano) of this gallery. Behind is a distant 
view of blue mountains ; and that the Frate could treat the 
nude figure with distinction is shown in the angels who fly 
down from heaven with wreaths. But after his Roman visit 
(15 14) he attempts to imitate the Titanic strength of Michel- 
angelo, with melancholy results. " When we study his Pro- 
phets ( c Isaiah,' 'Job') of the Uffizi Tribune, his « S. Mark ' 
of the Pitti, we feel them * inflated,' in the sense that a grand 
manner which was not in the man's temperament has been 
aimed at, merely because it was then considered the last thing 
in art." » 

Not for one moment must my reader think of Mariotto as 
a mere shadow of the Frate's art; a glance at my plate of his 
" Visitation " (Uffizi Gallery) would alone be sufficient to 
dispel this illusion, if it existed. An artist of temperament as 
well as genius, his work was necessarily unequal. In masterly 
drawing, in monumental dignity of composition, this " Visita- 
tion" stands unequalled among Italian altar-pieces. Else- 
where, as in his " Annunciation " of the Florence Academy, he 
laboured at an ideal — "a certain something in the treat- 
ment " (Vasari) " to which art had never previously attained " 
— which he could only in part achieve ; and lovely as is here 
the figure of his descending Gabriel, the whole composition 
leaves us as unsatisfied as was the artist. 

Like Baccio, he too for a time had abandoned his art — but 
from a less lofty motive. " A man of restless character, a 
lover of the table and addicted to the pleasures of life . . . 
he had been not a little mortified by the tongues of his 
brother artists, who tormented him, as their custom is, and 
always has been, the habit being maintained in perpetual 
activity. He determined, therefore, to adopt a calling less 
fatiguing and much more cheerful. Our artist accordingly 
* Selwyn Brinton, op. tit. ch. v. 
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opened a very handsome hotel outside the Porta San Gallo, 
and likewise a tavern and eating-house near the Ponte 
Vecchio. • . . But in a short time his new choice became 
more intolerable than his early profession had been, and, dis- 
gusted by the debasement of the avocation he had adopted, 
Mariotto resumed his painting," * which he followed hence- 
forth very earnestly till his death at Florence, on November 5 
of 1515; 

Within Mariotto's botfega, as pupils or assistants, were 
Giuliano Bugiardini (v. Anal.), Innocenzo da Imola, and 
Franciabigio ; and as close a friendship (though not so 
durable) as had been between Mariotto and Baccio della 
Porta came to arise between two young students of brilliant 
promise, Francesco da Cristofano Bigi, called Franciabigio, 
and Andrea d'Agnolo, called (from his father's trade of tailor) 
Andrea del Sarto. Together they had studied within the old 
Palace of the Signory those famous cartoons (v. Part IX. 
ch. ii.) of Leonardo and Michelangelo ; then, taking lodging 
together in the Piazza del Grano, within the heart of old 
Florence, they commenced work on the frescoes of the Chiostro 
dello Scalzo, the " Baptism of Christ " there being probably 
the first joint creation. Essential to our study of these 
artists becomes now some account of this magnificent series 
of monochrome frescoes, which I visited this spring for that 
purpose. 

This cloister of the Barefoot Friars (Chiostro dello Scalzo) 
was in the Via Larga (now it is 69 Via Cavour) — the great 
thoroughfare which contained the Medici Palace — and " oppo- 
site " (Vasari) " to the garden of S. Marco." Entirely delight- 
ful I found this little cloister, amply lighted from above, and 
itself a charming piece of Renaissance architecture, oblong 
in shape, supported by graceful columns, at whose bases the 
skull and cross-bones point to the claims of the ascetic life. 
There is no colour whatever — and this is part of the charm : 
the cool grey of the frescoes is continued in the slender 

* Vasari, •• Lives of the Painters." Mariotto's tavern near the Ponte 
Vecchio he afterwards moved to the Casa di Dante. It had a loggia 
with three arches, now destroyed. 
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columns. At the one end of this oblong, over the entrance 
door, is the bust of the scxdptor— Andrea: effigies; at the other 
a little terra-cotta figure of the Baptist, with its legend, " Vox 
ckmanHs in dtserto" 

The frescoes themselves are entirely surrounded, at top 
and sides, by a beautiful frieze with columns, of Renaissance 
design ; for their list the reader may consult my Analysis, 
under Andrea del Sarto. Most I noted the "Visitation" 
(III.) ; for here the elder woman, who lays her hand upon 
Mary's shoulder and looks intently into her eyes, has a 
dramatic intensity which is rare with Andrea. Technically 
the next fresco (IV.), and the latest in date (" Birth of John 
Baptist," 1523), is one of the finest; but here Andrea displays 
his fault of overloading the figure with complicated draperies 
(e.g., the attendant who by the bedside holds the child). 
Yet how admirable the figure of Zacharias, who writes, " His 
name is John": nor less so in the next two frescoes 
(V. and VI.), our Franciabigio. What emotion in the mother's 
face, who sees her child must obey his call, yet grieves at his 
departure ! And a charming touch of contemporary Florentine 
life meets us in the figures behind, and the wall, with its high 
gate and solemn cypresses. 

Weakest of all the series is the " Baptism of Christ " 
(VII.), which I have just mentioned as the earliest work in 
date of the two artists ; but in design and treatment of the 
nude the "Charity" (VIII.), next to this, is as fine as the 
" Justice " (IX.) is full of dignity. " While Andrea," says 
Vasari, "was occupied with these pictures there came out 
numerous engravings executed on copper, by Albert Durer, 
and Andrea availed himself of these works, copying certain 
figures from them." We may trace these in the Pharisee, 
wrapped in his long mantle, and the woman with a child of 
the " Preaching of S. John Baptist " (X.), and regret their 
presence, in that they seem out of harmony with the master's 
essentially Italian genius; but he is magnificent in drawing 
in the scene of " S. John's Baptism " (XI.), and the soldiers 
of the Saint's arrest (XII.) are the terrible " Lanzknechts " 
of this period of foreign invasion, which had then (1517) been 
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reached. I cannot myself admire the "Salom£" (XIII.), 
which Mr. Blashfield calls " as noble in line as Mantegna's 
Judith." * Andrea evidently admired a heavy, massive (one 
might almost say bovine ?) type of woman, as we trace both in 
his SS. Annunziata frescoes and those beautiful draped figures 
of Faith (I.) and Hope (XVI.) which here begin and end the 
series. Here they may show with what mastery the painter 
could throw a fold of drapery, there (the " Birth of Mary ") 
with what stately majesty his Lucrezia can move across the 
scene ; but as a danseuse his Salome" fails to convince, and 
is left far behind by the lovely, living moving woman (ch. ii.) 
of Fra Lippo's fresco. Yet we leave with regret the cool, 
quiet grey cloister, whose walls are covered with these master- 
pieces of Florentine art : it needs but the plash of a fountain, 
the fresh green of plants, to be a perfect resting-place in these 
hot days of early Italian summer. 

The Scalzo frescoes were a life-work of the master, with 
which he first gained his fame, and to which he returned after 
his visit to France. But there had intervened his frescoes of 
the SS. Annunziata (left forecourt as we enter), with their 
"Story of S.Filippo Benizzi" (1509-10), and the master con- 
tinues (right forecourt) with the " Adoration of the Magi " 
(151 1) and the "Birth of Mary" (15 14), in which Andrea's 
beautiful wife, Lucrezia Buti, appears in all her luxuriant 
beauty. He had wedded her, still a young widow, in the 
year previous (15 1.3), and there is good reason to think that 
in so doing he made the mistake of his life — that she alienated 
his best pupils and spoilt the brilliant future which was open 
to him (15 18 ; v. Anal.) at the French Court. But certainly 
these two frescoes painted under the spell of her attraction are 
among the master's noblest creations, and, technically, in their 
breadth of treatment, their cool, transparent colour, their 
monumental composition, place him at the head of the art ot 
his time in Florence. 

Andrea and Franciabigio were now no longer friends and 
collaborators, but rivals in art; and a not unworthy rival 
Franciabigio shows himself here in his fine "Sposalizio" 
♦ Blaahfield and Hopkins, of. tit. vol. iii. 
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(" Betrothal of the Virgin "), with its noble Renaissance 
corlile in the background. Near him the painter Rosso of 
Florence comes before us, who was to complete Andrea's 
" Assumption " in this series when that master went to France, 
and himself to succeed him, with more permanent success, at 
the Court of King Francis ; and yet another younger artist, 
who here surpasses both Franciabigio and Rosso, and presses 
Andrea himself very closely in that " Visitation " which has 
all the magic of soft colour, the " sfumatura " which was the 
master's own artistic heritage — drawn, perhaps, but also de- 
veloped from the magical Leonardo. For Jacopo Carrucci, 
called (from his birthplace) Pontormo, had been among 
Andrea's pupils, and was driven thence (Vasari suggests, 
and he had the same experience) by the beautiful Lucrezia's 
arrogance and ill-temper.* Forced thus to fight his way 
alone, he produced in rivalry to his former master this superb 
fresco, which in a long lifetime he never excelled. 

In a later Medici commission all these three masters — the 
greatest in painting of this later age at Florence— del Sarto, 
Franciabigio, and Pontormo, were again employed together. 
Messer Ottaviano de' Medici had every reason to know their 
work, for his house in the Via Larga must have adjoined 
the Scalzo ; and it was he who gave them the commission to 
decorate in fresco the Medici villa at Poggio a Cajano.f 
Less known from their distance, and outside the usual theme 
of religious subjects, my notes on these frescoes may have an 
added interest ; and they commence in the great Hall of the 
old Villa (which is so closely linked with that tragic legend of 
the fair Bianca Capello) with del Sarto's fresco of " Caesar 
receiving the Tribute of Egypt." " In this work the master, 
desiring to surpass Franciabigio and Jacopo [Pontormo], 

* " His wife, refusing to pay due regard to any one, had respect to 
nothing but her own will; she treated all with an arrogance of 
demeanour by which each was in turn offended. Among these 
disciples, then, were Jacopo da Pdntormo . . . Giorgio Vasari, of 
Arezzo," Ac. (Vasari, op. cit. "Andrea del Sarto"). 

f The commission was given by Leo X. to Cardinal Giulio de* Medici 
(afterwards Clement VII.), " to cause the Great Hall in the Poggio a 
Cajano to be decorated." Messer Ottaviano had charge of the business. 
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By Andrea d' Agnolo.1 MADONNA OF THE HARPIES. [Uffizi Gallery. 
Called Andrea del Sarto.) (Detail.) (Fotog. Jacquier.) 
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laboured to exhibit a magnificent view of buildings in perspec- 
tive, with a flight of steps which formed the ascent to the 
throne of Caesar." The fresco was actually completed by a 
later artist, Allori, but Andrea's hand is very evident. 
Caesar sits (as described above by Vasari) beneath the portico 
of a marble palace, designed somewhat in the manner of 
Veronese, with behind a distant view of mountains. On the 
left parrots, goats, monkeys, even lions, form part of his 
Egyptian tribute; on the other side we note a little dwarf 
seated on the steps, " who holds " (Vasari) " a box or case 
wherein is a chameleon," and the charming nude figure of 
a boy with a turkey. In these groups appears all Andrea's 
morbidezza, his softness of touch (so differing from Alton's 
academic hardness). The inscription makes clear their dates 
and share in the work — " Ann. Dni. MDXXI Andreas Sartius 
pingebat et MDLXXXII Alex. AUorius sequebatur." 

On the wall opposite Franciabigio follows with the scene 
of " Scipio at Supper with Syphax, King of Numidia " — an 
allusion, perhaps, to Lorenzo de' Medici's famous visit to 
King Ferdinand at Naples. Here we find none of Andrea's 
morbidezza; the treatment is "jumpy" and uneven; and 
we turn with pleasure (note the fine drawing of the river-god) 
to his " Consul Flaminius in Greece." But it is the lunette 
facing the window which is the gem of the whole series. For 
here Pontormo depicts the joys of country life — beneath a 
bower of greenery figures of girls and men in country costume 
of the time. 

How deliciously fresh the entire composition ! How free in 
drawing, how exquisite in colour, those naked boys who sit 
upon the wall ! 

" Why," I exclaimed (and may the reader bear with my im- 
patience !), " could not the artist always paint like this ? Why 
could he not always give us these cool fles h tints, with their grey 
shadows,* and this feeling of spontaneity, of air and sunlight and 
freshness in the whole, instead of those wearisome muddy- 
coloured academic nudes in which he later came to positively 

* Vasari, I find, alludes specially to these figures — "certain boys 
there are beyond all belief living and natural," 
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revel ? " " But while he was engaged upon this " (Vasari), 
" Pope Leo having died, the work remained incomplete, like 
many others in Rome and Florence ; of a truth poor was the 
world become without that true Maecenas of men of worth." 
Indeed, it is Alessandro Allori, the pupil of Pontormo's pupil 
Bronzino— that is, two generations later in Florentine art — 
whom we find next in the " Triumph of Cicero " ; * and the con- 
dition of Italy had become now so appalling as to practically 
paralyse her further possibilities of art creation. 

Since that first invasion of the French King Charles, that 
frolic adventure of an idle prince, had shown her weakness 
and opened the way to the invader, she had become the prey of 
the surrounding nations, the battleground of Frenchman and 
Spaniard, German and Swiss, her fairest cities sacked and de- 
spoiled, her provinces deluged with blood ; and the Ruskinian 
critic, who assumes that at a certain point of its development 
a blight or bacillus known as "the Renaissance" invaded 
Italian art, is too apt, in noting the signs of decline, to over- 
look the obvious fact that the poor artist cannot live upon 
air, and that in a land beneath the heel of the invader both 
his public and patrons are otherwise and more pressingly 
engaged. 

There remained Florence, Rome, Venice as yet untouched : 
Venice, whom her lagoons protedted — and, till Buonaparte, 
protected successfully — from the spoiler ; Rome, where the lavish 
hand of a Medici Pope, Leo X., created a so-called " Golden 
Age " in art, with Rafaelle, Bramante, Michelangelo as its lumi- 
naries ; and Florence, where the genius of del Sarto reached 
at this time its highest point in those oil paintings, two among 
which — the famous " Madonna of the Harpies " (Uffizi) f and 
the young "S. John Baptist " (Pitti) — I have reproduced among 

* This fresco has been attributed to Franciabigio ; it is, however, in 
the later artist's academic manner, and fully signed, " Aless. Allorius 
pingebat." 

f What I say above as to the " Madonna del Sacco " will apply to this 
" Madonna delle Arpie," painted with the newer oil medium. How cool 
and restful the colour-scheme, with greys predominant ! How ideal in 
type the Virgin, how masterly the draped S. Francis 1 Nor must the 
noble " Deposition " in the Pitti Palace (painted 1534) be forgotten. 
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By Angiolo Allori.-\ LUCREZIA PANCIATICHI. [Uffizi Gallery. 

( Called Branzino. ) {Fotog. Jacquier.) 
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my illustrations, and in the last in time and loveliest of his 
Annunziata frescoes. 

The " Madonna del Sacco, M painted (1525) within the 
cloisters of the church, is not a large fresco, and is treated in 
the simplest manner, but technically it is a masterpiece. It is 
a " Holy Family " — perhaps a " Repose on the Way to Egypt " 
— and the sack of corn upon which S. Joseph rests has given its 
name to the fresco. Full of ideal beauty as the figures are, 
they fascinate us equally by the faultless drawing of the nude 
and draped figure, the correctness of the values, the restful 
charm — a golden brown mingled with silvery greys — of the 
colour scheme. The cool, vaporous tones suggest the atmo- 
sphere; and well might our Andrea be called "the faultless 
painter " (Andrea senza errort), for Florentine painting in its 
technical perfection reaches in this fresco its highest point. 

Butthe tideof war, under another Medici Pope, Clement VII. , 
had suddenly turned on Rome, and engulphed the brilliant 
city of Leo X. in that awful sack (v. Part IX. ch. ii.) from 
which it never recovered. And now, in its recoil, Florence 
saw before her the choice of servitude or foreign invasion. The 
history of the Medici had been a chequered one since we saw 
Piero take flight, with the great war-tell of the Signory tower 
clanging its warning into his ears. Brought back by the Spanish 
army under Raymond de Cardona at the time of the sack of 
Prato — when a city neighbouring and subject to Florence was 
pillaged without mercy, its women abused and wronged, its 
wretched inhabitants massacred or tortured for ransom — they 
had ruled Florence while the Papacy of two successive Medici 
princes had made their house a power in Europe. When that 
power collapsed by the humiliation and catastrophe of the sack 
of Rome the Medici were again driven from Florence, and the 
Republic restored : but now Clement VIL, his peace made 
with the Emperor Charles V. at Bologna, sought to bring back 
Florence to the Medici, and used for the purpose the very 
armies which were glutted with the sack of Rome. If at the 
time of the sack of Prato, before a comparatively small Spanish 
force, Florence had shown indecision and complete want of 
" grit," now, at least, before the certainty of invasion, she was 

III F 
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worthy of herself, and inspired by the memories of Savonarola 
and by a present hero, Francesco Ferrucci, made a splen- 
did, but ineffectual, resistance.* Ferrucci, a Florentine* and 
trained to war in the Tuscan Band* Ntn y was stationed without 
the city to collect supplies and harass the besieging army : 
within Florence Malatesta Baglioni, of the great Perugian 
House, held command, and to Michelangelo Buonarroti were 
entrusted the fortifications. But the odds were too tre- 
mendous. Ferrucci was hemmed in on all sides at Gavignana 
in the Pistojese, and died of his wounds, with aooo of the 
Florentines ; and the Baglioni treacherously opened a bastion 
to the Imperialists, and placed his guns to command the town. 
The Signory of Florence surrendered, and her Republic ceased 
to exist : the captured city must pay a gratuity of 8o,ooo 
crowns to its invaders, and was handed over by the Emperor 
to Alessandro de' Medici, with the condition that be should 
marry his natural daughter, Margaret. 

Andrea del Sarto had died at Florence about a year after 

her surrender, very probably from the plague which was brought 

into the city by " certain Lanzknechts " of the Imperial army. 

Pontormo found a patron in the new Lord of Florence, Duke 

Alessandro, whose portrait he painted, and for whom he was 

■ ) decorating his villa at Careggi "with certain huge women, 

; | almost naked," representing the Sciences, when, " on the 13th 

/ j day of January, 1537, that most illustrious lord was killed by 

; \ his kinsman Lorenzino." The artist, however, enjoyed the 

\ patronage of his successor, Duke Cosimo, but his paintings of 

I the later period had become Michangelesque in the worst sense 

{ — of exaggerated muscularity and obtrusive nudity ; and it is his 

«' pupil Angelo Bronzino whose marvellous series of portraits 

/ really makes to live for us this half-Spanish Medicean Court, 

■ which now held Florence and all Tuscany — for Siena (Part II.) 

was soon to be added — beneath its feet. 

What one feels is that at this time in Florence party hatred 
had grown so intense, so embittered, that any form of self- 
government had become, even in the opinion of her better 

* For the share which Michelangelo took in her defence at this crisis 
v. Part IX. The terms of surrender were granted August 12, 1530. 
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citizens, a thing impossible ; therefore it was that after Ales- 
sandro's murder Cosimo, head of the younger branch of the 
family, had been accepted (1537), "not as Duke, but as 
Governor of the Republic." It was a distinction (as the sequel 
proved) without a difference ; but this Cosimo, the second of 
the name, shrewd, persevering, capable, cruel and licentious, 
yet prudent and on occasion knowing how to be lavish, 
possessed in some measure the qualities which had led bis 
ancestors to success, and, like them, sought to adorn his 
Court with the presence of poets, scholars, and artists. That 
most interesting revival of Florentine sculpture in his reign — i 1^ % 
which included such names as Benvenuto Cellini, Bandinelli, 1 
Ammanati, Tribolo, and Gian Bologna — I have described in J 
Part IX. (chap. ii. and Anal.) of this series; but I would | 
point out here that Florentine painting maintains a directl 
sequence of master and pupil from Andrea del Sarto through! 
Pontormo and Bronzino to his nephew Alessandro Allorij? 
and this tatter's son, Cristofano, the painter of the Pittjj 
"Judith." J 

Giorgio Vasari need not detain us long: a man of in- 
defatigable industry, ready to transform (shall we say, with 
S. Maria Novella in our thought, to deface ?) a church or palace, 
to turn that grandly severe old Florentine Palace of the Signory 
into a dwelling-place suited to the new needs of Cosimo and his 
Spanish Duchessa (whose name survives there in the Quartiere 
cf£ieonomdaTokcio),his frescoes in the Hall of theGreat Council 
possess no artistic interest. It is really in portraiture that the 
tradition of Florentine painting at this time still survives — a 
merit which was handed down by that fine portraitist Pontormo 
to his pupil Angelo Bronzino ; but in colouring all the 
sfumatura — that vaporous softness which del Sarto had drawn, 
perhaps, from Leonardo — is gone ; the nude, with Pontormo 
and the two elder Allori in painting, as with Bandinello and 
Ammanati in sculpture, has become an obsession, and a hard 
Academic tradition, based nominally on Michelangelo, but 
really apart from all that was best in that immortal master, has 
stiffened into a rule of art. 

It is to the glory of Cristofano Allori, the direct inheritor of 
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this tradition through his father and great-uncle, Alessandro 
and Angelo Allori,that he broke entirely loose from it, in the very 
teeth of his exasperated parent. Indeed, we may sympathise 
with the latter's feelings when, after a lifework of the most 
Academic standard, he found his own son "to say that in art; his 
father was a heretic. 11 We are not surprised that after this their 
paths in life lay apart; but Cristofano is an artist of genius, a fine 
colourist, who connects himself in Florentine art with such 
masters as Santi di Tito and Cigoli rather than with the older 
tradition. A lovely model, La Mazzafiora, who appears as his 
"Judith," solaced his leisure and helped to dispose of his 
earnings.* But he was a fastidious painter, replying to his 
master Cigoli, who complained of his many alterations in his 
work, that he did not propose to paint all Florence, but to 
satisfy himself with the little that he could do, and meeting his 
end at last in the spirit of an Epicurean philosopher. 

We are now in the later Florence of the Medicean Dukes, a 
city which, though she had definitely lost her freedom and her 
; commercial greatness, remained a centre of the Tuscan Grand 
Duchy, and, to some extent, of intellectual culture ; and it 
would be a mistake to suppose that with the Allori her artistic 
significance ceased to exist. The revolt against the Academic 
tradition, which we have just noted with Cristofano Allori, was 
not confined to himself, nor did it cease with him ; and from 
another point of view these later men have for us a special 
importance and interest While it is not likely (nor even 
desirable) that the taste of cultured Europe, which once ran 
strongly in the direction of the Caracci and Correggio, will ever 
s ; return to that fashion, it seems to me almost as certain that 
the cult of the quattrocento, which filled the latter half of the 
last century, though justifiable in every way from the intrinsic 
beauty, freshness, spontaneity, and often religious feeling of the 
works of that age, has already reached its limit 

What, then, will take its place — what be the new idol of that 

* He is said to have painted his own portrait in this picture, in 
the head of Holofernes— a weird jest, but quite in his mood — while 
Judith's attendant is his mother-in-law, de facto if not d$ jure. 
K, Baldinucd, "Notixie dei Professori del Disegno." 
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world of art culture, which now also includes the northern half 
of the American continent ? My own answer would be (and I 
believe the future will justify this view), a sound appreciation 
of all that was good in all schools of art — in a word, an intelli- 
gent eclecticism. And one proof of the absurdity of the present 
position is in the fact that, while the buying public will run after 
Tiepolo, they neglect those men who were his precursors, and 
from whom he learned as much as from Veronese; while 
among even these later Florentines there are some who fully 
deserve their attention. Therefore I have given these men a 
place, and a place as full as they deserve, in my Analysis ; and 
though I would pass more lightly over many here — such as 
Santi di Tito, such as his pupil Gregorio Pagani (with whom 
Cristofano Allori took refuge when, to avoid further argument 
on the true scope of art, he left the parental studio), or this 
latter's pupil, that Matteo Roselli whose noble " Triumph of 
David " is one of the later treasures of the Pitti Palace, or, yet 
again, this artist's pupil Volterano, whose " Amore Venale " 
and " Sleeping Love " are in the same collection — there is one 
painter of this later period to whom I would devote a few lines 
of my remaining space. 

No one who has approached at all seriously the technical 
side of the painter's craft can have overlooked the problem of 
" values," the relation of tone against tone within the same 
painting, that stumbling-block of the beginner, that ultimate 
test of the master of his art; and it is just in his values that 
Francesco Furini excels. Born in 1604, a pupil of Passignano 
and of Roselli, he is a Henner of his century, and knows the 
value of dark backgrounds to relieve those pale flesh tints that 
he loves. Look, not at his " Adam and Eve " of the Pitti 
Palace, but rather at his beautiful " Allegorical Figure " (? Faith 
— she holds a chalice) of that collection, and still more at the 
11 Rape of Deianira " in the Corsini Palace at Florence. What 
a line is that which extends from the woman's upraised arm to 
the flanks of the furious Centaur ! Nor are his values less true 
in the half-figure here of a girl with her back turned, nor his 
drawings in the Uffizi to be overlooked. 

Even the later Carlo Dolci is a fine draughtsman, as we see in 
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his " S. Cecilia * (v. illustration), painted for the Grand Duke 
Cosimo III., and his beautiful " Daughter of Herodias " (both 
in the Dresden Gallery), though he tends to over-model his 
forms, losing breadth in detail and sacrificing both to devo- 
tional sentiment; while in the paintings of those great 
decorators of the palaces and churches of Florence, Pietro 
Berettini and his pupil Ciro Ferri (ceiling frescoes of the Pitti 
Palace), and Luca Giordano (frescoes of the Palazzo Riccardi, S. 
Maria del Carmine, and elsewhere), We find everything sacrificed 
to bravura — to brilliance of effect, to rapidity and facility of 
execution. We are nearing the age of Rococo, and the public 
obtains from its artists the art which it requires. The yielding 
nymphs and dainty Loves of Albano (v. illustration) have already 
pointed the way to the northern Boucher, that brilliant facility 
of Giordano given, perhaps, a hint to the genius of Tiepolo ; 
and in the paintings (v. Anal.) of the Dandini — Vittceftzo 
Dandini (1607-75), his brother Cesare (1595-1658), and their 
nephew Pietro Dandini (1645-17 12) — the torch of Florentine 
art, once a beacon to the world, gives its last faint flicker and 
goes out. 
I In that art, consistent from the first, from Giotto to del Sarto, 
I and still apparent even later, has been the dominant sense of 
I form; while in the city's political life her intense intellectuality 

!' has ever striven to cast into fresh moulds the living Republic, 
till, exhausted, she fell before the invader. Two ca u ses led 
directly t o that fall — two lessons which ere p nP\,¥fVJB B 7 1t,r, ' r 
? well to note! OSgftEg gf 6&t 'fl&Mfer of parties i n a State when " 

fojweTiaV5T(88ir*'tTiaf, In "the* y^rsj ollog^ .the, fffi iT fi f the 

maffe TneMedici despotism the only courae stiU josis lble / 'j'be 
% Wtt^^thi^ebesslty for the.'citS^flrJST aTfitee St ate "themselve s 
I loTSBPttdpSWrin foeiTown^^^ 
? later days jrt Jfc fojS eflnK lT ^^ 
( lack of courage, for the Bande Afr^ljmich were mainly drawn 

I from Tuscany, w ^^^^^S^Qf^^J^hi^^ fefe^^tfey 
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preferred to pay their defenders. Nor were there wanting 
TpiRBBSWfOTSenls (we hear their echo in this our land and 
day) that war was become a science, the soldier a highly trained 
resultant, whom it was better to pay, and pay well, than take the 
busy citizen from out his workshop. 

When they began to organise, when themselves fought for 
their own hearths and homes and held awhile the whole power 
of the Empire at bay, it was already too late. The wiser nation 
will foresee the peril ere it comes close, and forge with the 
hands of her own children an unconquerable sword. 



ADORING ANGELS 
{From the Pitti Palace at Fierenct) 
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ANALYSIS OF THE FLORENTINE 
SCHOOL 



In Part I. of this Series I have already treated fully the art of Giotto 
and his followers, and in the second chapter of Part II. ("The 
Craftsmen in Metal and Marble ") have reviewed the sculpture at 
Florence of the middle period from Lorenzo Ghiberti and Donatello 
to the Rossellini, Civitali, and Benedetto da Majano. I have now 
to take account, in this Analysis, of the new movement in Florentine 
painting which followed and absorbed the exhausted tradition of 
the Giottesques, and whose scientific tendency finds remarkable 
expression in the work of 

PAOLO DONI, called PAOLO UCCELLO (1397-1475). 

who was " garzone di bottega " (shop-apprentice) in his youth 
to Lorenzo Ghiberti, and a friend of, and probably (to some 
extent) influenced by Donatello. Mr. Berenson traces also in 
this painter the influence of Domenico Veneziano ; for his deep 
interest in problems of perspective and a detailed account of his 
works the reader may refer to ch. i. of this Part. His work 
includes at Florence : 

(1) The frescoes in terra verde (The Flood : Sacrifice of Noah) 
in the cloisters of S. Maria Novella : in bad preservation. 

(2) An equestrian portrait in monochrome (terra verde) of the 
CondotHere Sir John Hawk wood in Florence Duomo, on the wall 
to the left of the main entrance. 

(3) A batUe scene in the Uffizi Gallery, being one of a series of 
four which were in the Bartolini Gardens at Gualfonda. His 
" stories of animals " (v. Vasari) "painted in tempera by Paolo 
in the house of the Medici " have disappeared. 

(4) In the Musee du Louvre (Paris) I found a series 0/ portraits 
(head and shoulders, the name beneath each) of Giotto, Paolo 
UcceUo, Donatello, Manetti,* and BruneUeschi. Crowe remarks 
of these : " Little of the original work remains in the series of 
portraits of these men. . . . The impression which it creates is 
that of an old copy of the time of Pontonnc— so completely is 

♦ Manetti is stated to have been Uccello's instructor in geometry 5 
hence, probably, his pretence here. 
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the picture re-painted. The inscription is modern, yet the 
portraits correspond with Vasari's description, and the wood- 
cuts in his original edition : and a close inspection may permit 
the critic to admit that the picture is a genuine one of the time, 
and really by Uccelli."* (5) Here, too (Musee du Louvre), is 
another of Uccello's battlepieces (v. ch. i., above). 

(6) In London (National Gallery) is his Battle of 5. Egidio 
(0. ch. i., above), and his Portrait of a Lady. Uccello visited 
Urbino when he was seventy-two (works of his are still there) : 
he died soon after this at Florence, being very poor and infirm, 
and was buried at S. Maria Novella. 

MASACCIO (1402-1439)* 

Tommaso di Ser Giovanni, called Masaccio, was the son of a 
notary who had property, and probably resided, in Castel S. 
Giovanni di Val dVArao. In 142 1 Tommaso, then nineteen, was 
already enrolled in the Guild of Speziali at Florence, and in 1424 
was registered as Maso di Ser Giovanni in the Guild of Painters. * 

11 Masaccio deserves the credit of having successfully carried 
out, not merely the laws (of perspective) which Uccelli and 
Brunelleschi were beginning to base on mathematical rules, 
but that other perspective which deals with atmosphere. Which 
places objects on their planes of relief and rounding. . . . Paolo 
Uccelli and Mantegna do not put the same spell on the feelings 
of those who contemplate their works. They have no atmosphere 
and no colour " (Crowe and Cavalcaselle, " Painting in Italy," 
vol. i. ch. xxiv.). For Masaccio' 3 great place in Florentine 
art the reader may refer to ch. i. above. His earliest recorded 
work (1) which has survived is at S. Clemen te, Rome (Vasarr, 
vol. iii. and v. note ch. i.) where, however, the frescoed scenes, 
painted for the Cardinal S. Clemente, of the Crucifixion and 
Lives of the Saints (S. Catherine of Alexandria, S. Christopher, 
and others) recall the earlier art of 

MASOLINO DA PANICALE (1384*1447 ?), 
whose principal surviving works are at Castiglione di Olona in 
Lombardy (frescoes in the Church and Baptistery from the Lives 
of the Virein and 5. John Baptist), and in the Palazzo di Castig- 
lione, and who was Masaccio's predecessor in the Brancacci 
Chapex, 

Tommaso, called Masolino,f was the son of Cfistoforo Fini, 
who lived in the quarter of S. Croce at Florence. Born at t^nicale 
in 1383, he was admitted to the Guild of Medici and Speziali at 
Florence in 1 42 3, and soon after entered the service of the Floren- 
tine adventurer, Filippo Scolari (better known by his fellow 

* Cf. Crowe and Cavalcaselle. "A History of Painting in. Italy." 
t Masaccio/ means in Tuscan ' Great hulking Tom,' just as 
' MasOlino,' his supposed master and fellow Worker, means ' Pretty 
little Tom ' " (J. A. Symonds, " The Pine^Arte/' ch.». 
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countrymen as Pippo Spano), who had become the Obergespann 
of Temeswar in Hungary* had defeated the Turks, and whose 
portrait we shall find painted (among other fancy portraits) by 
Andrea del Castagno. 

Pippo Spano died in 1427, and soon after this Masotino returned 
to Italy ; but, instead of settling in Florence, he accepted from 
Cardinal Branda Castiglione the commission just mentioned at 
Castiglione di Olona, where the church had been finished (v. 
Bryan) in 1428. Mr. Berenson, who gives to him the S. Clemente 
frescoes, mentions works by his hand at Bremen (Kunsthalle— a 
Madonna), Munich (Madonna and Angels), and Naples Museum. 
He perhaps derives artistically from Stamina, and may (as Vasari 
affirms) have been Masaccio's teacher. In the Brancacci Chapel 
of the Carmine he may be held responsible for the figures of Adam 
and Eve in the Temptation, with their clean precise drawing, so 
differing from the broader style of Masaccio, and for the frescoes 
of S. Peter's Preaching and the Healing of Tabitka, where the high 
quaint head-dresses recall Piero della Francesca's (v. Part VIII. 
ch. i.) partiality in this direction. 

In the same chapel Masaccio (2) comes before us, in all his 
magnificent breadth and vigour of treatment, in the Expulsion 
from Paradise, with (3) six other frescoes (v. ch. i.) from the story 
of S. Peter ; (4) Masaccio's work survives in the Trinity of S. 
Maria Novella, on the wall to the right as we enter : it was 
formerly on the screen of the great nave in that church, but 
Vasari — after praising it — covered it with his own painting, and 
it has only been comparatively lately recovered. The Annuncia- 
tion of S. Niccolo on further side of Arno— which Vasari praised 
no less — has perished. Paintings attributed to the Master 
(Adoration and a Martyrdom) are in the Berlin Museum, and 
Mrs. Gardner's Boston collection. 

A veil of mystery hangs over this great artist's end ; he left 
his finest fresco of the Brancacci Chapel incomplete, and dis- 
appeared from Florence. He had been in debt in the Catasto 
(income schedule) of 1427, and Niccolo di Ser Lapo (in his own 
return of 1430) says that Masaccio still owes him money — " but 
he died in Rome, and I don't know whether I shall get any part 
of my debt." 

In connection with Uccello may be mentioned the Florentine 
artist 

DELLO DELLI. (About 1404-146$) 

who was Paolo's assistant (v. ch. i., above) in the frescoes of the 
cloister of S. Maria Novella. Dello (short for Daniello) Delli had 
pained a reputation as painter of " cassoni " (wedding-chests) ; 
but political troubles* led him to fly from Florence to Siena in 

* What happened was this. His father, Niccolo Delli, was keeper 
of the fortress of Montecerro in the Tuscan Romagna, and surrendered 
it (1424) to the forces of the Visconti of Milan. For this he was 
sentenced to death (in contumaciam), and fled with his son to Siena, 
and thence to Venice (v. Milanesi's notes on Vasari). 
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1424, thence to Venice (about 1427), and finally to Spain, where 
he lived in the service of the Kings of Aragon, and attained 
knighthood. 

He returned, however, in 1446 to Florence, being then about 
forty -two years of age, and remained there for two years. " We 
may assume (v. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, vol. ii.) that the cloister 
of S. Maria Novella was painted by Uccelli about 1446-1448 . . . 
the figure of Shem (in the Drunkenness of Noah) is, according to 
Vasari, a portrait of Uccello's friend, the painter Dello." Delta's 
work in this cloister of S. Maria Novella includes numerous 
episodes from the story of Genesis ; they have been criticised 
as weak and hasty, and are certainly not on the level with the 
earnest realism of Uccello's art. A roundel of the Adoration of 
the Magi under his name (far better technically) was in the Barker 
Collection in London. 

Dello returned from Florence to Spain in 1448, disgusted — 
says Vasari (vol. iii.) — at the sarcasms of those who had known 
him before he was a " Cavaliere " ; he is recorded by Filarete 
as still living there in 1464-1466. 

ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO (1 396-1457). 

Andrea was the son of a peasant in the Mugello, and was 
employed as an orphan lad to guard his uncle's (or cousin's) 
flocks. His efforts at art expression attracted the attention of 
Bernardetto de' Medici, who brought him to Florence. In his early 
years there he was " poor, very poor — had in Florence neither 
bed, nor board, nor lodging " ; but later in life <he attained 
means and position. Vasari , who was not favourable to this 
artist, describes his character as quick and fierce (pronto e terribile), 
and the element of almost brutal realism in his work lends colour 
to this statement. He was a son of the people, and shared their 
energy and coarseness of temperament — but of the splendid 
strength of his art-work there can be no question. In 1435 
Andrea was employed by the Signory to depict on the wall 
of the Podesta's Palace the gibbeted bodies of the Albizzi and 
Peruzzi, declared traitors to the State on Cosimo de' Medici's 
return. Hence he got the nickname of " Andreino degli Impiccati." 

(1) Note first his frescoes, painted originally for the Villa 
at Legnaia of Pandolfo Pandolfini, and now in the suppressed 
convent of Sant' Apollonia in the Via 27 Aprile at Florence. 
These nine figures (which I describe in detail above, ch. i.) 
represented famous men and women of the past and present. 
They are as follows : Boccaccio, Petrarch, Dante, Queen Thomyris 
(inscribed Thomir Tartara), the Cumaan Sibyl, Niccolo Accia- 
fuoli, Farinata degli Vberti, Ftlippo Scolari (Pippo Spano, v. 
Masolino, above), and Queen Esther. (2) Here, too, is this artist's 
fine Cenacolo, full of power and character (note the S. Andrew 
and the Judas). " Tne shadows in this painting (I have said 
elsewhere *) have become very black and ugly, but I incline to 

* v. Selwyn Brinton, V Florence, 1450-1550," ch. ii. 
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think they have been retouched ; the handling of the drapery is 
firm and bold, the types carefully chosen throughout." Here, 
too, a damaged Crucifixion, and a Christ Rising from the Tomb. 
(3) In' the Umzi Gallery, is now his fine Crucifixion, a lunette 
which is most typical of the master. (4) In the Duomo of 
Florence is Castagno's Equestrian Portrait of Niccolo da Tolentino 
(145 5-1 456). Under his name in the London National Gallery 
is another Crucifixion — Christ crucified, the Virgin and S. John 
and the two malefactors — with figures about five inches high. 

Vasari's story (v. ch. i. above) that Andrea out of professional 
jealousy murdered his contemporary Domenico Veneziano may 
be now considered as disproved. Andrea died probably of 
plague a few days after losing his wife on August 19 of 1457 ; 
Domenico, whom he is accused by Vasari of murdering, died four 
years later (1461). 

Our knowledge is, unfortunately, not very great of the life 
and works of this most interesting artist, whom I take next. 

DOMENICO VENEZIANOj(JPb*rt«* from 1436-1461). 

Probably of Venetian origin ; our first notice of him is a letter 
from Perugia, in 1438, seeking (perhaps not unsuccessfully) for 
the patronage of the Medici. In this letter to Piero di Cosimo 
de' Medici he appears as candidate for an altar-piece which was 
then in commission, and says that if he obtains it " I have the 
hope in God to show you marvellous things." 

vasari tells us that Domenico had already painted in Perugia 
a room in the house of the Baglioni (for this family v. Part VIII. 
ch. ii.) " which is now in ruins," and where other evidence shows 
that there were painted by our master twenty - five figures of 
famous men — perhaps in the " genre " of those painted at this 
very time by Castagno in the Vifia Pandolfini. -The same writer 
adds : " the painter Domenico Veneziano was brought to Flor- 
ence through the new method which he had of painting in oil 
colours." Technical improvements in art mediums, leading up 
to work in oil, were certainly at this time in* the air, and we shall 
find later (Part VIII.) the new method of oil painting freely 
practised by Perugino and others ; but the only entirely authentic 
work on which we can judge Domenico appears to be not painted 
in oil, but in the older method of tempera. 

This is his fine creation of Madonna Enthroned with SS., recorded 
by Vasari, as painted for the high altar of S..%ucia de* Bardi 
(S. Lucy here appears amongst the attendant Saints, v. ch. i. 
above), and now m the Uffizi Gallery. In the Berlin Museum 
in his Martyrdom of S. Lucy; in London (National Gallery) two 
heads of Saints, both of monks in black robes, and both portions 
of a fresco, and a Madonna and Child Enthroned — a fresco trans- 
ferred to canvas. At S. Croce of Florence, a fresco (S. John 
Baptist and S. Francis) has been attributed to Domenico. He 
- died, as I have stated, at Florence, on-May 15 of 1461, and was 
buried in S. Pier. Gattolino. 
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I take next two contemporaries of Domenko who were ao less 
interested than himself in technical problems el art 

FRANCESCO DI STEFANO PESELLO (called Pesellino, 1432- 
I4S7) 
was the grandson and probably the pupil of Giuliano d' Arrigo 
Gioochi. called Pesello. a Florentine artist (b. 1367) oi the 
earner Giottesque period. Giuliano was a sculptor and architect, 
as well as painter. He worked on the frieze of the tabernacle 
of Or San Michele (14 14-14 16). He competed for the erection 
of the cupola of S. Maria del Fiore (1419). and (1420) was ap- 
pointed a sort of understudy (froweditore) to Brunelleschi. 
" Giuliano's son-in-law left his widow in bad circumstances, and 
their son Francesco di Stefano, a child five years old in 1428, 
remained in the family of his grandfather. When he grew up 
he became known as Pesellino, a painter of some fame. Vasari 
confounds the names, the relationship, the works of the two 
painters, and the confusion which he thus created is all but 
inextricable at the present day."* 

But Pesellino, of course, belonged entirely to another epoch 
of art ; he is influenced by Uccello and del Castagno, and probably 
Vasari is right in saying that he imitated Fra Filippo. His 
grandfather Giuliano d' Arrigo, had died in 1446, and was buried 
in the Carmine ; and after this date Pesellino shared the boUega 
of the painter Piero di Lorenzo. Pesellino has a very interesting 
(1) painting (in tempera, on wood, in form of a cross) of The 
Trinity in the London National Gallery. (2 ) Note in the Academy 
of Florence his Nativity and Martyrdom of 55. Cosimo and 
Datniano. The Doria Collection, at Rome, has (3) his Story of Pope 
Sylvester, and the Bergamo Gallery (4) his Story of Griselda. 
Note next (5) in the Musee du Louvre three small paintings by 
this artist, a Dead Christ, and two Legends of Saints (Miracle of 
SS. Cosimo and Datniano and 5. Francis receiving the Stigmata). 
Vasari says that the Peselli were employed to paint " cassoni " 
(vol. iv.) or wedding chests, and Mrs. Gardner, at Boston, U.S.A., 
has two of these, which are attributed to Pesello. Pesellino died 
at Florence, July 29, 1457, and was buried at S. Felice. His 
clean finished style in his smaller paintings I have noted above 
(ch. i.) ; and in his larger works he compares very closely with 
his contemporary 

ALESSIO BALDOVINETTI (1427-1499). 

Alessio is an artist of exceptional interest, who claims a front 
place among the workers in this period of advance : where he 
excels Domenico, where he almost approaches Botticelli, is in 
his naivete, his quaint and personal charm. It has been mentioned 

* Crowe and CavalcaaeUe, op. cit. vol. ii. ch. xiv. Bryan 
(op. cit.) mentions an Annunciation by Giuliano in the Uffizi Collec- 
tion, 
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(ch. i.) that Fra Giovanni was. his master ; and^Baldovinetti 
displays some affinity to him, to Castagno, the Peselli, and 
Domenico Veneziano. Vasari suggests that he worked in S. 
Maria Nuova with Castagno and Domenico ; * and the few records 
which refer to Alessio all prove that he was looked up to as a 
master of some position m Florence. His income-tax returns 
date 1470 and 1480, and show him as married to Monna Daria 
(her dowry paid him in 1479), and living in Florence without the 
Faenza Gate. 

He was an innovator in technical methods ; this is shown, 
most unhappily, by his fine fresco of (1 ) the Nativity in the fore- 
court of the SS. Annunziata at Florence ; Vasari says this work 
was sketched out in fresco, and retouched " a secco " — that is, 
in tempera : the result is its present state of ruin. Even so, 
what remains (v. ch. i. above) is full of interest. We can judge 
him better by his surviving works in the Uffizi Gallery, his delight- 
ful Annunciation {v. ch. i.) and his Virgin and Child with SS., and 
Annunciation of S. Miniato al Monte ; while in his Trinity — which 
was formerly the altar-piece of a chapel in S. Trinita ( f and is now 
in the Florence Academy — he followed the great Masaccio's 
treatment of this theme in S. Maria Novella, and yet more closely 
his contemporary Pesellino's painting, now in the National 
Gallery (v. above). This painting of the Academy helps us in 
Alessio' s technical methods, for, besides being a work of great 
beauty, it seems to me to have been left practically unrestored. 
It has been recently found — as I understand from German friends 
who are experimenting in this direction — that tempera used as 
a basis for oil-painting, gives great clearness and permanency 
of colour ; and it seems quite possible that the artists we have 
studied were advancing already in this direction, as a tentative 
step towards the oil-medium. 

Alessio worked also, like his pupil Ghirlandajo, in mosaic (front 
of S. Miniato al Monte at Florence, and tribune and cupola of 
the Florence Baptistery), and Mr. Berenson J mentions intarsia 
work as designed by him (a Nativity and Circumcision in the 
Sacristy of Florence Duomo). I am given to understand that 
the above well-known writer has himself a fine work by Alessio. 
In the Morelli Collection at Bergamo, is Alessio' s self-portrait ; 
his likeness appears in his pupil Domenico Ghirlandajo' s fresco 
of the Expulsion of Joachim (Choir of S. Maria Novella). He has 
a Madonna in the Louvre collection. Alessio died on August 
29, 1499, and was buried in S. Lorenzo at Florence. We get 
quite a different and no less interesting side of contemporary 
art in the work of 

* Vasari, vol. iv. ; v. also Crowe (op. cit. vol. iv.). 

t Alessio's wall paintings of Old Testament story in the choir 
of the Church S. Tnnita were completed in 1496, and valued at that 
time at 1000 golden florins. 

t B. Berenson, <f The Florentine Painters." 
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THE POLLAJUOLI (ANTONIO and PIERO). (Antonio. 143 i- 
1498 : Piero, 1443-1489) 
— that is the influence of plastic art, and more especially of 
goldsmith's work, as directly affecting pictorial art. Of these 
t two brother craftsmen my own research leads me more and more 
t. to give the preference to the elder brother Antonio : he towers 
out among his contemporaries as one of the greatest craftsmen 
of his age. Though not so universal as Giotto, Orcagna, or 
Michelangelo, his talents were very varied. We shall find him 
to have been a painter of importance, and a sculptor almost of 
the first rank. There is not a branch of his art in which he does 
not seem to have shown his proficiency. Church ornaments, 
basins, helmets, chains and crucifixes of most subtle workman- 
ship were either executed by him or carried out from his designs. 
... As regards drawing, we may listen to Benvenuto Cellini, 
who says : " Antonio was so great in it that all goldsmiths and 
many sculptors and painters used his designs." 

Antonio and Piero Pollajuolo were^the sons of Jacopo d' 
Antonio Benci, Florentine citizen and poulterer, whence their 
name.* By his wife Tommasa, Jacopo had four sons — Antonio, 
Silvestro, Piero, and Giovanni, the latter of whom carried on his 
father's trade. In their pictorial work it was probably Antonio 
who furnished the designs, and Piero who carried out the colour- 
ing ; and — as Antonio was practising painting in 1460, when 
Piero (6. 1441) was only nineteen — the younger brother no 
doubt worked to some extent as the elder's assistant, not alone 
in painting but very possibly in goldsmith's work, while they 
occupied the same * bottega," and even when Piero set up his 
own shop. Antonio himself had worked as a youth in the 
" bottega " of Piero di Bartolommeo Sali and Tommaso Fini- 
guerra, and became Piero' s partner ; but in 1466, the date when 
he entered the Guild of Silk (July 17, juravit per aurifex aurario), 
he probably opened his own " bottega " in the Via Vacchereccia. 

Antonio had made a profound study of anatomy, being the 
first artist (v. Vasari) who had used dissection of the dead body : 
in all branches of the goldsmith's art (his enamels were famous) 
we have seen that he excelled, and besides being a sculptor in 
bronze he was a medallist and engraver. Among his surviving 
works we may note the two small panels ( 1 ) of the (Uffizi) Hercules 
and the Hydra, and Hercules and Antaus (v. ch. i„ above). It 
has been suggested that these beautifully finished paintings may 
have been studies for larger works. These are by Antonio, and 
by Piero the SS. Eustace, James, and Vincent in the same collec- 
tion. Note, too, the interesting Virtues, viz., Faith, Charity, 
Hope, and Prudence, which, however, compare unfavourably with 

* I am indebted for many facts as to the Pollajuoli, to the re- 
searches of myjriend the late Sir Dominic Colnaghi. Antonio's 
birth is given by Mr. Berenson as 1429, by Sir D. Colnaghi as 1431, 
by Crowe as 1433. 
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Botticelli's Fortitude in this collection : these were originally In 
the tribunal of the Mercatanzia at Florence. In the Uffizi Gallery 
also a portrait (v. ch. i.) of Galeazzo Sforza, is attributed to Polla- 
juolo : at the Torre del Gallo, near Florence, Mr. Berenson gives to 
Antonio a recently discovered and much re-painted Dance of Nudes. 

(2) In the London National Gallery is Antonio's masterpiece 
in painting, the Martyrdom of S. Sebastian : this was the altar- 
piece (painted in 1475) for Antonio Pucci for the altar of his 
family chapel at S. Sebastiano dei Servi at Florence. Probably 
designed by Antonio, while Piero may have put in the colour.* 
Of the 5. Sebastian of Berlin Museum, Crowe remarks that the 
character of the figure differs from that of the Pollajuoli, and 
suggests "the name of Sandro Botticelli." This attribution 
has been confirmed by later critics. (3) Note, however, here 
(Berlin) the David, and an Annunciation by Piero. (4) We hear 
(Vasari, vol. v.) of a giant, 5. Christopher, painted in fresco upon 
the facade of S. Miniato fra le Torre, now lost ; and this subject 
reappears under Piero' s name in the New York Metropolitan. 
In the Jarves Collection at Newhaven (U.S.A.), is Antonio's 
Hercules and Nessus. (5) The Turin altar-piece of Tobias and 
the Archangel {v. ch. i.) with Tobias in cap, crimson mantle, and 
hose and buskins is important (v. ch. i.) as well as most 
quaint. The 5. Sebastian of the Pitti, under Antonio's name, is 
not an attractive creation — a large nude male figure, hard in 
outline and very " tight " in its painting. The Coronation of 
the Virgin, with angels around and six saints beneath, at S. Gimig- 
nano (Duomo), is signed by Piero, and dated 1483 ; here we 
get the difference of the brothers, viz., weakness of drawing 
here and richness of colour, while with Antonio the drawing is 
always strong. In the Corsini Palace is a fine Portrait of a Gold' 
smith, under Antonio. 

In 1477, during the Pontificate of Sixtus IV., Antonio made 
a short visit to Rome ; he was recalled there in 1489 by Pope 
Innocent VIII., and made for this Pope the monument of Sixtus 
IV., completed in 1493, in the Chapel of the Sacrament at S. 
Peter's, as well as later that of Pope Innocent. In the Bargello 
at Florence is his Bust of a Youth in Armour, modelled in terra- 
cotta, and in the same collection are his bronze figures of a Flute 
Player and Hercules Strangling Antaus. About 1468 Antonio 
made designs (Scenes from the Life of 5. John Baptist) for em- 
broidering the vestments of S. Giovanni at Florence. Specimens 
of these designs are still preserved (Opera del Duomo, Florence), 
and the embroideries themselves were carried out, in 1470, by 
Paolo di Bartolommeo of Verona and his assistants. 

Lastly, let us take Antonio's engravings. I only "hear of three 
surviving prints of these. One of these is his celebrated engraving 
of ten naked men (v. ch. i.) fighting duels in a wood, called The 

* This fine work was bought for the National Gallery from Mar- 
chese Pucci in 1857 : here, too, is ascribed to Antonio the Apollo 
and Daphne. At ArundelCastle a fine painting of Saints. 

Ill " G 
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Gladiators, and inscribed Opus . Antonii . Poixajou . Florentine 
The other two prints referred to, by Antonio, represent Hercules 
Strangling Anions , and Hercules Fighting the Giants. Antonio 
made his return to the " catasto," at Florence, in 1480. He 
possessed a house in the city in the quarter of S. Maria Maggipre, 
and had purchased (for 400 florins, in 1469) a podere (farm) in the 
" con tad o " of Pis to j a. His " bottega a Torafo'' (goldsmith's shop) 
for which he paid the rent of fourteen florins yearly, in the Via 
Vacchereccia, was shared by his partner, Pagolo di Giovanni 
Sogliani, who had been his apprentice. Antonio seems to have 
been in Florence in 1495 ; but he died in 1498 at Rome, and was 
buried with his brother Piero, who had predeceased him (1496), 
in S. Pietro in Vinculis, at Rome. He had two daughters. 
Marietta and Maddalena, by his second wife, Lucrezia ; and his 
will (drawn up November 4, 1496) specially provides for his 
brother Piero's natural daughter Lisa, whom Piero, when dying, 
had recommended to his care. 

ANDREA DEL VERROCCHIO (1435-1488) 
may be treated very appropriately here, both as a contemporary 
at Florence, of Antonio Pollajuolo, and as a painter in whom the 
plastic element was always dominant. Indeed, " the solitary 
example of his pictorial style which we possess, proves an acquaint- 
ance with the technical innovations and types of the PollajuoU " 
(Crowe and Cavalcaselle). (1) These writers refer here to the 
Baptism of Christ, in the FlorenceAcademy, and add of the picture : 
" It introduces the student to the youth of Leonardo da Vinci, who 
is declared to have laboured there " (on the kneeling angel on the 
right of Christ, v. ch. i., above) "... it foreshadows and em- 
bodies the principles which are developed in the Virgin of the 
Rocks, and find their perfection in the Mona Lisa" The land- 
scape here may be compared with that of the PollajuoU ; but 
Verrocchio's work possesses less vigour of temperament and more 
refinement of line. Other pictorial work attributed to Andrea 
is uncertain ; (2) this applies to the Leonardesque Annunciation 
of the Uffizi Gallery, and to the exquisite profile Portrait of a 
Young Woman, in the Milan Poldo-Pezzoli Museum. The 
Liechtenstein Gallery at Vienna, has his Portrait of a Lady, and 
the Berlin Museum a Madonna* 

But with Verrocchio's sculpture we stand upon surer ground. 
He kept a goldsmith's shop, like his contemporary Antonio 
Pollajuolo, and records show that he (3) executed there (1476) the 
bronze. of the young David, now in the Florence Museo Nazionale, 
that he carved two compartments (1477) of the altar -table 
(dossale) of the Florence Baptistery together with Antonio Polla- 
juolo, and (1483) finished the (4) bronze group of the Incredulity 
of S. Thomas, for one of the niches of Orsanmichele at Florence. 
This group faces on to the street (Via Calzaioli) ; and the niche 
itself, carved by Donatello, is one of the very earliest pieces of 
pure Renaissance design to be found in Florence. Perhaps the 
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most charming creation in sculpture (5) oi this whole epoch is 
Verrocchio's Boy and Dolphin, in the courtyard of the Palazzo 
Vecchio (v. ch. i.) : the plump features and fat limbs of the 
struggling baby boy (putto) reappear both in the Master's own 
drawings, and in the children of his pupil, Lorenzo di Credi, and 
even, at a greater distance, in those of Leonardo : they contrast 
with the lean body forms and rigidity of attitude of his (Museo 
Nazionale) David, or of the unfinished S. John in his Baptism of 
Christ (Academy). The Opera del Duomo, at Florence, has a 
silver relief (Decapitation of 5. John Baptist) by Andrea, and S. 
Lorenzo his tomb of Cosimo de' Medici in bronze : terra-cotta 
works by his hands are at the Museo Nazionale (a Virgin and 
Child ; here, too, the same theme, with Portrait Bust of a Lady 
and other works, in marble) and at Berlin Museum. 

The last plastic creation of Verrocchio (6) is the Equestrian 
Statue of Bartolommeo CoUeoni, at Venice, "which remained 
incomplete at the sculptor's death, and which Lorenzo di Credi 
would have finished had the dying wish of his master been attended 
to " (Crowe, op. cit.). This superb creation (v. ch. i. and illustra- 
tion) was completed by Leopardi ; it is not too much perhaps to 
say (since Leonardo's equestrian work is lost) that it has never 
been surpassed. Andrea Verrocchio was more than a great 
craftsman ; he was a great influence upon the art of his time. 
Lorenzo di Credi and Leonardo show us this influence in its more 
direct manifestations, but it may be also traced in the work of 
many unknown but most attractive Tuscan painters of his epoch. 

LORENZO DI CREDI (i459-i537)» 

has been already noticed by us as a pupil, like Leonardo da Vinci, 
of Verrocchio. The close similarity in the drawings of these 
three artists is noticed by Crowe. " Their style, which is original 
in Verrocchio. is the same. They all define form with extra- 
ordinary .precision and finish, while their lights, shadows, and 
reflections possess the silvery clearness and polish natural to a 
carver in metal." 

For my analysis of Leonardo's work and life I must refer the 
reader to Part VII. of this Series : his fellow pupil, Lorenzo, 
though beneath him in breadth of vision and inspiration, is a 
charming painter of his time, to be noted for his clear pure colour 
and beauty of type. Vasari gave Lorenzo's family name as 
Sciarpelloni ; but an entry in the accounts of S. Maria Nuova 
refers to him as Lorenzo di Andrea d'Oderigo Barducci. Although 
known to us as a painter only, it is more than likely that, working 
under Verrocchio, he studied sculpture also ; he was born at 
Florence in 1459, an ^ died there on January 12, 1537. 

Lorenzo is well represented in the Florence galleries. In the 
Pitti Palace is his charming roundel of the Holy Family, where the 
background, with its winding river, is to be noted ; in the Uffizi 
his Holy Family, Nativity, Annunciation (with its beautiful 
figure of the kneeling Virgin), Christ with the Woman of Samaria 
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and with Mary Magdalen; and in the Florence Academy his 
beautiful Nativity and Adoration. All these are " slightly 
varying renderings of very similar themes — always exquisitely 
finished and fairly correct in drawing, distinctive and of refined 
beauty, in type, and with carefully treated landscape back- 
grounds." * In the Uffizi, too, is his delightful Portrait of a Boy, 
and that rather plump, nude Venus which almost justifies Crowe's 
severe assertion that Lorenzo " is not content with plumpness, 
but introduces pinguidity." A certain " puffiness of form 
appears, too, in his children. The Cathedrals of Florence (Sac- 
risty) and of Pis to j a have works by Lorenzo ; the London National 
Gallery has two paintings ( Virgin and Child, Virgin adoring the 
Infant Christ) ; the Turin Pinacoteca two paintings of Madonnas ; 
the Louvre Museum his beautiful Virgin and Child with two 
Saints, fine in colour, and a Noli me tangere (Christ and Magdalen) ; 
the Bergamo collection and Borghese Villa have each Madonna 
paintings, as well as the Dresden Gallery (Virgin and Child with 
SS. Sebastian and John the Evangelist) and Berlin Museum (three 
works here by tins artist). At Carlsruhe is his Madonna with 
S. John, At Pis to j a (Cathedral) a Virgin and Saints, and at 
Palermo his Madonna dell' Olivella. 

Thus we see that his work was prolific, and is largely distri- 
buted, as it was also even in quality and sweet in character. It 
might have become insipid, but is always saved from that by 
its quattro-cento element of freshness. 

Don Lorenzo Monaco I have treated already (Analysis of 
Part I.) ; and this most attractive religious painter leads on in 
the sequence of Florentine Art to 

FRA ANGELICO DA FIESOLE (1387-1455). 

Born at Vicchio in the Mugello (Tuscany) in I387, in the year 
1407 Fra Giovanni made his first profession as monk in the 
Convent of S. Domenico at Fiesole, being then twenty years of 
age. It was in this convent that Fra Giovanni completed some 
of his earliest work, and from here it was that the French took 
that beautiful (1) Coronation of the Virgin which is now in the 
Louvre ; but he also practised his art as " frescante " at Cortona 
and (late in his life) at Rome, and his frescoes of the Convent of 
S. Marco at Florence are a very precious heritage. At Cortona, 
in S. Domenico, are his Virgin and Child with the Evangelists 
(fresco, damaged) and Virgin and Child with Saints (altar-piece) : 
the predella of this last (depicting the Story of S. Dominic) is in 
the Oratorio del Gesu at Cortona, as well as an Annunciation. 
Fra Giovanni probably spent his novitiate at Cortona, and 
returned thence with the Dominicans to Fiesole in 141 8 : he 
went to S. Marco at Florence in 1436, to Rome in 1446 or 1447, 
visiting Orvieto on the way, and painting there his Last Judg- 
ment. " What divides off Fra Angelicp " (I have said elsewhere) f 

* See my work on " Florence, 1450-15 50," ch. iii. 
f "The Renaissance" : "Florence, 1450-1550/' ch. iii* 
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" from those contemporaries whose work we have just analysed 
— such as Pesellino, Baldovinetti, Castagno, and Veneziano — is 
not that he was indifferent to technique, but that with him the 
purely spiritual conception remains predominant." 

The Florence galleries are rich in his work, more especially 
the Academy of Fine Arts. (2) Here, among many paintings 
by him, I note especially the (a) Virgin and Child with Saints 
(from S. Vincenzo d'Annalena at Florence), (b) six pictures (in 
nineteen panels) of the Life of Christ, (c) six stories from the 
Lives of the SS, Cosimo and Damiano, (d) The Entombment, 
(e) The Pieta (from S. Domenico of Fiesole), (/) Crucifixion, 
{g) Coronation of the Virgin, (h) three panels with scenes from 
the Life of Christ, &c. (from the SS. Annunziata), (*") two paint- 
ings from Legend of SS. Cosimo and Damiano, (j) Virgin and 
Child enthroned with Saints, (h) and the Last Judgment (from 
the Convent of the Angels at Fiesole, described by Vasari, — 
v. ch. L). (3) At the Uffizi Gallery is his beautiful and well- 
known tabernacle of the Virgin and Child, with twelve angels 
around playing instruments of music, and a pre dell a with three 
subjects, painted in 1433 for the " Arte de Linaioli** (Flax- 
weavers). Note, too, a Coronation of the Virgin here. 

(4) The Convent of S. Marco has his (a) frescoes in the Cloisters 
(note the Christ as Pilgrim with two Dominican monks), his grand 
(b) Crucifixion of the Chapter House (v. ch. i., above), at the 
head of the staircase on upper floor the (c) Annunciation, on 
walls of passage (d) 5. Dominic at foot of the Cross, and above 
all, the cells (e) filled with painted scenes from Christ's life on 
earth — among which I noted especially the Nativity, Christ and 
the Magdalen, the Deposition and the Transfiguration. In the 
Frate's own cell he had painted the (/) Betrayal of Judas ; and 
without, in the passage, is (g) his fresco of Madonna enthroned 
with eight Saints — a subject which he had treated (h) at his 
earlier Convent of S. Domenico at Fiesole, where the landscape 
and architecture are by Lorenzo di Credi, and the predella of this 
painting in the London National Gallery. 

At Rome he painted in fresco (5) the beautiful little Chapel of 
Nicholas V. in the Vatican (v. ch. i., above), and (6) his works 
appear in the Vatican Gallery, the Museo Cristiano, and the 
Collection of the Pallazzo Corsini. (7) He commenced the 
ceiling frescoes (finished by Signorelli, v. Pt. VIII.) of the Chapel 
of 5. Brixio in Orvieto Duomo, and has paintings in the galleries 
of Turin {Two Angels in Clouds), Parma (Virgin and Saints), and 
Perugia (The Annunciation, and Madonna and Saints). 

In the northern galleries Fra Angelico is well represented. 
The Louvre Museum has his beautiful Coronation of the Virgin 
already mentioned, as well as a Crucifixion (painted in fresco) 
and Martyrdom of SS. Cosimo and Damiano ; and the London 
National Gallery an Adoration of the Magi, and (fromS. Domenico 
at Fiesole) Christ surrounded by Angels amid the Blessed, as well 
as a school painting of the Annunciation. The Berlin Museum 
has three paintings (here again he treats the Last Judgment), 
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th« Munich Gallery two (note a Deposition), and in the Madrid 
collection an Annunciation. In the Dublin National Gallery is 
a Martyrdom of SS. Cosimo and Damiano. Fra Angelico seems 
to have been originally invited to Rome (1445) by Pope Eugenius 
IV. Nicholas V. had brought him later from Orvieto, where 
(1447) he was at work in the Cathedral, to decorate his chapel 
in the Vatican described above (ch. i.). At Rome the Frate 
died, aged sixty-eight, and was buried (1455) m the Church of 
the Minerva in that city. 

BENOZZO GOZZOLI (1420-1498). 

Vasari, in describing the Frate's death, adds that " he left 
his pupil Benozzo of Florence, who always imitated his manner ; " 
and that " another pupil of Fra Angelico was Gentile da Fab- 
riano." Gentile's art I describe later m speaking of the Umbrians 
(Part VIII. ch. i. and Anal.). I have treated already the charac- 
teristics of Benozzo' 8 painting (v. ch. i.) in this volume. His 
artistic career may be summarised as follows. 

Born at Florence, in 1420,* he followed his teacher, Fra Gio- 
vanni, to Orvieto as his assistant (1447), and parted from him 
in 1449. After applying in vain to the Orvietans to let hi™ 
complete Fra Giovanni's frescoes in their Duomo, he made his 
way to Montefalco in Umbria, and found employment there. 
Frescoes at this period — which have been called " the best which 
he ever produced," when still imbued with the lessons of Fra 
Angelico — survive in the Virgin and Child among Saints and 
Angels over the entrance of S. Fortunate (at Montefalco) and 
the Virgin and Angel of Annunciation (signed and dated " Benozii 
D. . Florentia MCCCCL.") in the same church. He next filled 
the choir of the monastery of S. Francesco at Montefalco with a 
triple course of scenes from the Life of 5. Francis, reminiscent 
of Giotto's art (v. Part I. ch. i.) : the whole work of this choir 
was completed in 1452, and he painted other frescoes at this 
time (Madonna and Saints, Crucifixion, &c.) in the same church. 

In 14 5 3-1 454 Benozzo was in Viterbo, painting frescoes (now 
lost) in the church of Sta. Rosa. In 1456 he painted a Virgin 
with %aints for a church at Perugia (a work now in the Perugian 
Gallery), and shortly afterwards took up his residence at Florence. 
" A paucity of artists had become perceptible there after 1457. 
Andrea del Castagno and PeseDino had been carried off ; Do 
menico Veneziano was on the verge of his career ; and Fra 
Filippo, frightened by his creditors or the plague, had retired to 
Prato. The Medici must have therefore . . . been glad to find 
a man of skill and fancy, like Fra Giovanni's pupil, to decorate 
the walls of the chapel, now known as that of the Palazzo Ric- 
cardi." f The subject chosen was the Journey of the Magi Kings 

* According to his own account : his father's income-tax paper 
states 1424 as the date. V, Crowe, op, cit. vol. ii. ch. xxi. 
f V. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op. ctt. vol. ii. ch. xxi. 
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to Bethlehem (v. description in ch. i.) ; and the work was nearing 
its completion in 1459. 

Benozzo had now turned aside from the purely religious art 
of his teacher Fra Angelico, and definitely takes his stand beside 
the Florentine realists of his age. In doing so he followed the 
natural bent of his genius ; and the frescoes of Montefalco and 
the Palazzo Riccardi gauge the difference of his two styles. The 
London National Gallery panel* (Virgin Enthroned surrounded 
by Saints and Angels, painted in tempera) was painted for the 
Compagnia di S. Marco about this time (1461), with the express 
direction that it should resemble Angelico' s altar-piece in S. Marco 
in its ornaments and design ; and now from Florence Benozzo 
journeyed (1463-1464) to the towered hill-city of S. Gimignano, 
where he painted (1465) his frescoes of the Story of 5. Augustine 
in the Church of S. Agostino, and a 5. Sebastian over this martyr's 
altar in the same church. The frescoes of the Life of S. A ugustine 
are among Gozzoli's most typical and attractive creations ; these 
finished, he commenced other frescoes — Martyrdom of 5. Sebastian 
(signed and dated 1465), and Virgin and Saints in the Duomo 
of S. Gimignano ; and besides these, he was working at Certaldo, 
where at the Ponte dell' Agliena a tabernacle with frescoes 
survives. Giusto d' Andrea may have helped him here, and have 
painted under his guidance the Tabernacle of 5. Chiara near 
Castelfiorentino ; the same assistant perhaps aided in the Cruci- 
fixion of Monte Oliveto near S. Gimignano.f 

Benozzo had joined the Guild of the " Speziali " at Florence 
in 1465, but was detained at S. Gimignano by his numerous 
commissions till 1467. Then followed his great commission (1469) 
of the Frescoes of the Pisan Campo Santo, which occupied him 
sixteen years — his payment for the last subject, the Meeting of 
Solomon with the Queen of Sheba, dating 1485. At this date 
Benozzo owned a house at Pisa, and land and houses at Florence. 
His Triumfh of S. Thomas Aquinas, now in the Louvre (where 
also is a Virgin enthroned with Saints), was painted during this 
period of his life at Pisa, as well as a Virgin wtth Saints now m the 
Pisan Museum. Here, too, I found the Conception and a Virgin 
with Two Angels — a gem of his art. Paintings by Benozzo are 
also in Italy, at Rome (Lateran Basilica and Church oi Aracoeli), 
and Florence {Ufhzi—predetla of Pieta and Saints) ; in the nor- 
thern galleries at Cologne, Berlin and Vienna. Benozzo was 
still alive at Florence in 1496, having that year to value Alessio 
Baldovinetti's frescoes in S. Trinita of that city. 

* The tempera panel (probably the cover of a cassone) of the 
Rape of Helen, under Benozzo's name in the London collection, is 
far from certain. 

t V. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op, cit. vol. ii. Giusto probably 
helped GozzoK in the Pisan Campo Santo. 
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FRA FILIPPO LIPPI (? 1406-1469). 

Like Benozzo, Fra Filippo Lippi came under the powerful 
patronage of the Medici. He had been left an orphan (being 
son of Tommaso Lippi and Madonna Antonia) at an early age ; 
and was placed by his aunt in the convent of the Carmine at 
Florence, being registered there in 1420. It was in the Brancacci 
Chapel of this Carmine church (v. Anal, above) that Masaccio 
had painted his immortal frescoes, and here it was undoubtedly 
that the Frate— coming from the earlier influences of the con- 
ventual painters, Lorenzo Monaco and, perhaps, Angelico — 
gained his first conception of a broader style in art. 

In 1430 he appears in the convent records as " painter." He 
seems to have left the convent in 1432, and Vasari says of one 
of his early productions — probably painted between these two 
dates and now lost — that ft the spirit of Masaccio seems to have 
entered the body of Fra Filippo." He was an artist of con- 
summate ability, though for monastic life — in which he was 
first placed without his will, and by stress of poverty — he seems 
to have had no natural vocation. For details of his career and 
its scandals I may refer the reader to ch. i., and here give only 
an analysis of his more important creations. 

Foremost among these must come his grand frescoes of the 
choir of Prato Cathedral, their subjects the Story of S. Stephen 
and of 5. John Baptist. Fra Filippo never surpassed these 
frescoes — which I describe at length elsewhere (ch. 1.)— in power 
of composition and in freshness of sentiment : we may note, too, 
here his Death of S. Bernard, painted for Inghirami of Prato. 
The Frate was residing in Prato in 1456, and to this period, 
before the Duomo frescoes were put in hand, belongs his altar- 
piece for the convent chapel of S. Margarita at Prato and the 
consequent seduction of (v. ch. i.) and elopement with Lucrezia 
Buti. 

The only great decorative creation by the Frate which at all 
compares with the Prato frescoes is his Coronation of Madonna 
in Spoleto Cathedra], quite at the close of his career ; but between, 
and in some cases before, these two great works he has left us a 
number of altar-pieces, in which Florence herself is especially 
rich. The Academy of Fine Arts there has his beautiful Coro- 
nation of the Virgin {v. ch. i.) with a Nativity and Madonna 
adoring the Christ Babe * (from the Convent of Camaldoli), besides 
other works, among which I may mention a S. Jerome (from 
the Convent of Annalena) and a very charming predeUa (Annun- 
ciation and Stories of Saints). 

Both the Uffizi and Pitti Galleries have paintings of Madonna : 
the former a work of peat charm and freshness, with all the 
Frate's keen sense of life and humour in the roguish children. 
The London National Gallery has four panels by Fra Filippo, 

* This subject reappears in the beautiful picture of the Berlin 
Gallery. 
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all painted in tempera on wood, as follows : The Vision of S. 
Bernard, the Virgin seated while an Angel presents the Infant 
Christ, the very charming Annunciation and 5. John Baptist 
with six other Saints — these two last being companion pictures. 
Two paintings by Fra Lippo (a Martyrdom of S. Sebastian and 
another) are mentioned by Bryan as in the Liverpool Institution. 
At the Louvre I found his virgin with Angels and again with 
Saints ; other paintings of Madonna are at the Berlin and Munich 
galleries. The Annunciation, a favourite subject, appears at 
the Munich Pinacothek and the Doria Gallery at Rome ; and the 
Coronation of Madonna — a no less favourite theme — in the 
Lateran collection in that city. I have already mentioned Fra 
Lippo's Coronation of the Virgin at Spoleto— a magnificent com- 
position filling the half-dome of the Cathedral tribune. It was 
here that the Frate died, leaving his work to be completed by 
his assistant, Fra Diamante. 

FILIPPINO LIPPI (1457-1504), 

the son (v. ch. i.) of Fra Lippo and Lucrezia Buti, was left at 
his father's death under the guidance of Sandro Botticelli,* who 
had himself been the Frate's pupil. It was his fortune to com- 
plete these frescoes of the Brancacci Chapel where his father had 
gained his first inspiration. " Lower in the scale of art than Ma- 
saccio, to whom he succeeds, Filippino still worthily fulfils the 
arduous task imposed upon him." 

These frescoes completed (1484) by Filippino include the 
following: S. Paul visiting Peter in Prison, The Liberation of 
5. Peter (here the figure of the angel is, to my mind, suggestive 
of Botticelli's influence). The Martyrdom of S. Peter , and SS. Peter 
and Paul before the Roman Proconsul. Lastly, Filippino com- 
pleted Masaccio's fresco (v. illustration, ch. i.) of The Restoration 
to Life of the King's Son : the naked figure of this kneeling boy 
— a portrait (v. Vasari) of Granacci, then about twelve to four- 
teen — and the group immediately around him is by our Filippino. 
All these frescoes are full of contemporary portraits : Antonio 
Pollajuolo appears in the scene of The Proconsul, with Botticelli. 
What Filippino gained here from the example of Masaccio, in 
dignity and breadth of treatment, may be seen by comparing 
these frescoes with his later work (completed in 1502) m the 
Strozzi Chapel of S. Maria Novella; but before this he had 
painted the great altar-piece of Madonna and Saints (1485, 
formerly in the " Sala degli Otto " in the Palazzo Pubblico, now 
in the Ufnzi) and that of the Nerli Chapel in S. Spirito at Florence 
{Virgin and Saints with Tanai de' Nerli and his Wife), in which 
Florence towards the S. Frediano Gate appears in the distance. 

* Fra Diamante, however, also took charge of Filippino at this 
time. He, too, had been a novice in the Carmine, and had spent 
much of his life with Fra Lippo, working under him on the frescoes 
of Prato Cathedral (where his portrait appears in the Story of S. 
Stephen) as well as at Spoleto. 
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His commission for Filippo Strozzi dates already from 1487, 
but in 1489 Fflippino was in Rome in the service of Cardinal 
Oliviero Caraffa, to whom he painted the (^TAifeeJiapeiolS, Maria — 
Sopra Minerva with ffestues rt-Th*Trtumph of 5. Thomas A quinas 
and the Assumption, and an altar-piece of the Annunciation, 
Pope Alexander VI. (Borgia) was begged by the Cardinal to 
honour the chapel with his presence on its completion (May 19, 
>493)* " His next work in date is the altar-piece of S. Francesco 
del Palco at Frato. . . . The altar-piece, representing the Resur- 
rection and appearance of the Saviour to the Virgin, is now in 
the Munich Gallery." * This was about 1495, and a year later 
(1496) Filippino completed the altar-piece of S. Donate al Scopeto 
at Florence — an Adoration of the Magi, now in the Uffizi. 

In 1498 Filippino married, and had by this marriage a son, 
Filippo di Francesco. His patron, Filippo Strozzi, had died 
some time before this, but his heirs now induced Filippino to 
undertake his earlier commission of the Strozzi Chapel to which 
I have referred. In these frescoes (completed in 1502) we see 
5. John restoring Drusiana to Hfe t S. Philip exorcising a dragon 
in Hierapolis, and the Martyrdom of 5. John in boiling oil. These 
frescoes of the artist's later life mark the decline of his art. " The 
Triumph of 5. Thomas Aquinas" (mentioned above) "and the 
Miracle of S. John are remarkable for an almost insolent display 
of Roman antiquities . . . paraded with a kind of passion. To 
this delight in antique details Filippino added violent gestures, 
strange attitudes, and affected draperies." f 

I have purposely left till now the most beautiful Of Filippino's 
religious creations, belonging to the best period of his art (1487- 
1488), the Vision of 5. Bernard — the altar-piece of a chapel in 
the Badia at Florence (v. ch. i. and illustration). Less impor- 
tant, but scarcely less attractive, is his Tabernacle in the via 
S. Margarita at Prato. Here the Virgin and Child appear, with 
baby angels — at their left side 55. Catherine and Stephen, on the 
right SS. Margaret and Anthony. The visitor to Prato should 
not miss this fresco (kept under glass), as well as his Virgin 
with SS. John Baptist and Stephen. 

Taking the Italian churches and galleries, we find in the Corsini 
Palace (Florence) his grand roundel of Virgin and Child with 
Five Angels; in S. Domenico at Bologna (fsolani Chapel), his 
altar-piece of the Marriage of 5. Catherine, signed " Opus Philip- 
pini Flor. pict. 1501. " ; and in S. Michele at Lucca, Four Saints. 
The Florence Academy has his SS. Mary of Egypt and John 
Baptist and a Deposition (from the SS. Annunziata at Florence) 
completed by Perugino. 

* V. Crowe, op. cit. vol. ii. ch. xix. 

t V. Symonds, "Renaissance in Italy. The Fine Arts." But the 
writer does full justice to the master's greatness in his Badia altar- 
piece. " In this most lovely religious picture Filippino comes into 
direct competition with Perugmo^-withcmt suffering by the eon- 
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The London National Gallery has seven paintings under 
Filippino's name — three of these of the Adoration of the Magi : 
most important here are the Virgin and Child with SS. Dominic 
and Jerome (altar-piece with predeUa and the arms of the Rucellai 
family of Florence) and an Angel adoring — very lovely, but doubt- 
ful. The Berlin Museum is rich in Filippino's later -work (note 
Crucifixion and Allegory of Music). We find him giving, among 
others, his opinion as to the best place for the site of Michel- 
angelo's David * (1503 — Botticelli was present). Filippino died 
in 1505, and was buried in S. Michele Bisdomini at Florence. 

SANDRO BOTTICELLI (1447-15 10). 

As elsewhere in this Analysis, for my critical remarks I refer 
the reader to the earlier chapters of this volume ; here I give 
only a summary of his life and works. Born in 1447, the youngest 
son of Mariano Filipepi, a Florentine, he modelled his art upon 
the style of his master, Fra Filippo. 

He was twenty- two when Fra Filippo died, and Vasari says 
that after that event he was the best master in Florence. He 
had, of course, a formidable rival in Domenico Ghirlandajo ; 
but his 5. Augustine (painted 1480, in fresco, in the Ognissanti 
Church at Florence) compares even with Domenico' s magnificent 
5. Jerome in the same church. As I have said, Sandro ap- 
pears, painted by Filippino, among the spectators in the Bran- 
cacci Chapel. He wears a red cloak, and a purple cap is over his 
long, loose hair ; it is the face of a man of character and of 
power. He painted himself, too, in his Adoration of the Uffizi 
(v. illustration). 

We note now a second influence in Sandro's art, that of the 
Pollajuoli and Verrocchio — men in whom we have found the 
attraction of sculpture and the goldsmith's arts to be dominant : 
to this influence, as well as to his earliest training (his father 
Mariano had apprenticed him to a goldsmith), may be attributed 
the clearness and finish of Sandro's drawing. 

He was at Florence during the Pazzi conspiracy (1478), and 
was commissioned by the "Eight " (the Signori Otto) to paint 
the Pazzi traitors (who had met there such a sudden and aw- 
ful fate) upon the wall of the Palazzo Pubblico. His wonderful 
Allegory of Spring (Primavera) originally, like his Birth of Venus 
(Uffizi), in Cosimo de* Medici's Villa of Castello (now in the 
Florence Academy), shows the influence on bis art at this time 
of the artists just mentioned above, especially of Verrocchio : 
the Adoration of the Magi belongs to this period, painted for the 
Medici, with the kneeling portrait of Cosimo, and those of Giuliano 
and Giovanni de' Medici {v. Vasari) — a work now in the Uffizi. 

* V. Part IX. ch. ii. of this series. The David was completed in 
1504. Filippino suggested at this meeting that the sculptor him- 
self would perhaps have an idea where he wished his figure to be 
set. 
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Botticelli was invited to Rome, before 1484, to paint his frescoes 
in the Sistine Chapel— three subjects (v. ch. i.) : The Story of 
Moses, The Destruction of Korah and his Company, and The 
Temptation. This was a period of great productive power and 
fertility in Sandro's career, for about this time (1481) he made 
his delightfully fanciful illustrations of Dante's Divina Commedia, 
and on his return from Rome painted for Antonio Segni his 
Calumny of Apelles, now in the Uffizi. 

He came at this time under the influence of Era Girolamo 
Savonarola — an influence which found expression (v. ch. i.) 
in his later art. After the Frate's martyrdom, when (1498) he 
was living with his brother Simone in the Ognissanti quarter of 
Florence, his art shows a decline in originality and power, till 
he died — neglected and in relative poverty, though still helped 
by the Medici — in the year 15 10 (Crowe, it may be noted, gave 
this date as 1 5 1 5 in earlier editions), and was buried in the church 
of OgnissantL 

First among his religious works at Florence must come his 
most beautiful roundel (Madonna and Child with Angels) of the 
Uffizi Galiery : here, too, his scarcely less attractive Annunciation 
(note his characteristic energy of movement in the descending 
Gabriel), his Madonna (called of the Pomegranate) and Angels, 
and his Adoration of the Magi already mentioned. Other sub- 
jects here are his Fortezza (Fortitude), one of a series for the 
Mercatanzia, of the Virtues {v. ch. i.) of which the Pollajuoli 
furnished several paintings ; his 5. Augustine, Judith (v. ch. i.), 
and Death of Holofernes, and portrait of Giovanni di Cosimo de* 
Medici are also in the Uffizi. I have mentioned his delightful 
Calumny of Apelles, with its intensity of movement. 

The Pitti Palace has his recently recovered Pallas subduing a 
Centaur. The Academy of Fine Arts contains the following : 

(1) The Coronation of the Virgin (from S. Marco at Florence), 

(2) zpredellavrith five subjects (note the S. Augustine in his cell), 

(3) the Allegory of Spring (Primavera) mentioned above, (4) The 
Archangels with Tobtt (from S. Spirito ; under his influence, but 
doubtful if his own work), (5) Vtrgin and Child with Saints (men- 
tioned by Vasari), (6) The Archangel Raphael and Tobit (from 
the Badia, doubtful), (7) Christ in the Tomb, (8) The dead 5. 
Augustine, (9) Salome with 5. John Baptisfs head, and (10) The 
Vision of S. Augustine (all the last three from the Convent of 
S. Barnabas at Florence). In the Corsini Palace I found five 
female figures of saints, very delightful in type. 

The Louvre Museum has his frescoes from the Villa Lemmi ; 
there are two of these, very lovely and very typical, especially 
in the female types. They represent Lorenzo Tornabuoni in the 
Circle of the Sciences, and Giovanni Tornabuoni with Venus and 
the Graces. I take these titles as given by Mr. Berenson, who 
dates these works as i486. Note, too, in the Louvre a Virgin 
and Child, and Virgin and Child with S. John, compared by 
Crowe with the famous roundel of the Uffizi. 

The London National Gallery is the richest of any Northern 
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collection in Botticelli's paintings. Here we find his most beau- 
tiful and characteristic Nativity {v. ch. i.), painted on canvas — 
full of fervent, almost ecstatic, religious feeling ; his Assumption 
of the Virgin, a very large work ; two paintings of the Virgin 
and Child (one a school work) ; and his quaint rendering of the 
Mars and Venus with four little satyrs (v. ch. i.) : a Young 
Man's Portrait here, with red cap, formerly attributed to Masaccio, 
appears now under Sandro. A Virgin and Child is in Mr. Brockle- 
bank's collection at Heswall. 

Berlin, though not so rich, has in her Museum two good paint- 
ings — Virgin and Saints and the 5. Sebastian — and the Dresden 
collection his Scenes from the Life of S. Zenobio — a subject which 
reappears in the panels of Mr. Mond's collection ; while at Munich 
is a JPieta. We may note in the Hermitage of S. Petersburg the 
Adoration of the Magi; at Milan (Ambrosiana), Madonna and 
Angels; and in the Poldo-Pezzoli Gallery, his Madonna. In 
the Bergamo Gallery I found a portrait (? Giuliano de' Medici) 
and a pictured story, very typical and interesting (? The Story 
of Virginia). 

Sandro's frescoes of the Sistine we have noted : though not 
one of the greatest masters of the Revival, he is one of the most 
fascinating, both in his art, and temperamentally, as affected 
by, and affecting, the problems of his time in life and thought. 

COSIMO ROSSELLI (1439-1507). 

Cosimo di Lorenzo Filippi Rosselli is in his art the very anti- 
thesis of his contemporary Sandro Filipepi — as dull and as even 
as this latter is uneven and highly imaginative. Born of an 
artistic family — for his father Lorenzo was an architect, his 
brother and cousins painters — Cosimo was, in 1452-145 3, appren- 
ticed to that Neri di Bicci whom we have found (v. Part I. Anal.) 
to have inherited the weakest tradition of the Giottesques. 
Crowe traces the influence of Benozzo Gozzoli, who was in Florence 
near the time when Cosimo (1456) left Neri's " bottega " in some of 
his later work ; but Rosselli's panels are, compared with Benozzo's 
radiant fancy, dull, unimaginative, coarse in drawing and colour, 
though often redeemed by one quality — the frequent beauty of 
their landscape backgrounds. 

This remark applies to his Umzi paintings, especially to the 
Adoration of the Magi ; but it is possible to speak of his frescoes 
with more praise. His 5. Filippo Benizzi taking the habit of the 
Servite Order, in the left cloister of the entrance court of the 
SS. Annunziata, is not unworthy of its place there near the 
masterly creations of Del Sarto, Rosso, and Pontormo ; and when, 
in the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican (1480), he competed with 
the great Florentine and Umbrian masters of his tune he did 
not fall too far behind. His fresco is here beside those of Piero 
di Cosimo and Botticelli; and I noted last spring before this 
work- (without having then seen Crowe's suggestion quoted 
above) : " Cosimo Rosselli's Story of Moses (where he receives 
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the Tablet of the Law on Mount Sinai, and breaks them before 
the Golden Calf), with his groups of upright figures, in their 
quaint stiff mediaeval costumes, has much in its whole rendering 
that recalls Gozzoli." His second fresco here, of Christ s Sermon 
on the Mount, illustrates what I have said above as to this artist's 
landscape backgrounds ; and. following this, we have his Last 
Supper, where Judas (as in Castagno's rendering in Sanf Apol- 
lonia at Florence) sits without the table where Christ breaks 
bread with his disciples. His lavish use of gold and ultramarine 
in these frescoes is said to have won the Pope's admiration.* 

I have mentioned Cosimo's Adoration of the Uflizi Gallery — 
where, too, are his Coronation of the Virgin and his Virgin with 
Saints and Angels. Other works by him at Florence are his 
S. Barbara — with her tower and palm, and SS. Matthew and 
John on her left and right — in the Florence Academy, and his 
- Coronation of the Virgin in S. Maria Maddalena de' Pant (and 
chap, to left, the frame here, blue and gold, of the same date). 
At Fiesole are his frescoes in the Salutati chapel of the Duomo ; 
at Lucca his fresco of Christ taken from the Cross, over the portal 
of S. Martino ; and he has paintings in the Louvre (Madonna 
in Glory), the Berlin Museum (Virgin in Glory and two other 
works), and at Cologne and Dusseldorf. Note, too, his Virgin 
and Saints in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. The 
National Gallery has his 5. Jerome and Saints, and here a Combat 
of Love and Chastity has been attributed to him. 

Cosimo Rosselli is of interest for us as representing — and occa- 
sionally surpassing — the average talent of an age which was 
great in art. His will proves him to have died after 1 500. 

PIERO DI COSIMO (1462-1521). 

Piero di Lorenzo, called di Cosimo from his master Cosimo 
Rosselli, was born at Florence in 1462. He was the pupil and 
the constant assistant of Cosimo Rosselli, and accompanied that 
painter to Rome, about 1480, to assist in the decoration of the 
Sistine Chapel. His fresco there depicts the destruction of Pharaoh 
and his host in the Red Sea. 

Here our artist abruptly breaks his composition in the middle. 
On the one side he puts Pharaoh and his host, submerged in 
the tossing waves ; on the other a group of spectators, many of 
whom are obviously contemporary (and probably Florentine) 
portraits. " Piero was a decorative painter ; the construction 
of cars for pageants and the adornment of dwelling-rooms and 
marriage-chests affected his whole style. Landscape occupies 
the main part of his compositions, a strange amalgam of the 
most eccentric details — rocks tumbling over blue bays, sea 

* Crowe suggests that these Sistine frescoes by Cosimo were 
earlier in date than that of the Annunziata, and adds that " his 
best wall-painting ... is in the Chapel of S. Ambrogio (Florence), 
where the exhibition of a chalice, in which the Blood of the Redeemer 
was said to be deposited, is represented." 
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caverns, and fantastic mountain ranges. Groups of little figures 
disposed upon these spaces tell the story." * 

This description applies very accurately to his quaint story 
of Perseus and Andromeda (in three panels) and his Rescue of 
Andromeda in the Uffizi. There is no attempt here at plastic 
beauty, such as the subject offered, and as Cellini attempted to 
realise (v. Part IX. ch. ii.) in his famous statue and bas-relief : 
the whole subject is conceived as a fairy-tale, and "the best 
invention of the artist is lavished in the form of monstrous crea- 
tures like the dragon slain by Perseus." Can the same artist, 
we may ask, have created that noble portrait of the' Florentine 
General, Francesco Ferruccio, in the London National Gallery— 
ii this figure be indeed that of the hero of her defence ? Clad 
ia full armour, his head bared, he stands here before that centre 
of the old Republic's life, the Piazza of the Signorv. Michelangelo's 
David appears here beside the entrance of the Palace of the 
Signory, and we may remember that our Piero was one of the 
committee who chose its site. 

Certainly we come nearer to Piero's general mood in art crea- 
tion in that delightful panel (tempera painted on poplar wood) 
of The Dead Procris in the same (London) collection. A Satyr 
of the woodland watches the dead girl, and " in creating this 
Satyr the painter has not had recourse to any antique bas-relief, 
but has imagined for himself a being half-human, half-bestial, 
and yet wholly real ; nor has he portrayed in Procris a nymph 
of Greek form, but a girl of Florence." J Thus in his treatment 
of antique story he gives the same mediaeval quaintness of touch 
as his contemporary Sandro Botticelli ; while in his love of 
landscape he recalls his master Cosimo Rosselli. 

Vasari notes with delight his quaint humour and eccentric 
habits, and the Carnival " Triumph " which he devised. The 
Louvre Museum has his quaint and typical Marriage of Thetis 
and Peleus, that of Berlin an Adoration of Shepherds and a Mars 
and Venus (Venus here plays with Cupid, while Mars is asleep), 
the Dresden Gallery has a Holy Family, and the Villa Borghese 
at Rome a Judgment of Solomon and Madonna with Angels. 
Mr. Berenson mentions his Story of Theseus and Ariadne at 
Marseilles, and has traced out many works of the master in 

Erivate collections. Piero was the master of Andrea del Sarto ; 
e died at Florence in 1 521. 

In this fascinating and prolific period of Florentine art a whole 
group of paintings comes before us, which are of the greatest 
attraction, but which criticism has yet failed to attribute, with 
entire certainty, to any known master. The painting of the 
Pitti Gallery of Madonna and the Child with S. John in a garden 
with adoring angels — to which I have already alluded under 
Fihppino Lippi — belongs to this class, and yet again these delight- 
ful paintings of The Three Archangels wtth Tobias, and Tobias 

A. Symonds. " Renaissance in Italy : The Fine Arts,-' ch. v. 
ymonds, op. cit, ch. v. 
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and the Angel of the Florentine Academy, now catalogued under 
Sandro Botticelli. 

What we can say here with certainty is that there is a quantity 
of very interesting panel-work in painting of this period in which 
the influence of Andrea Verrocchio (as in the last-named paint- 
ings) appears strangely predominant, and in this connection the 
name of FRANCESCO BOTTICINI comes before us. 

We may remember here that there were two painters of this 
surname ; but it is with Francesco Botticini (1446-1499) rather 
than with Rafaello (1477- 1526) that we are here more directly 
concerned. The former of these was influenced by Cosimo 
Rosselli and still more strongly by Verrocchio, as his work in the 
little Gallery of Empoli Cathedral (a 5. Andrew and S. John 
Baptist, as well as the Adoring Angels for the tabernacle of Rossel- 
lino's 5. Sebastian,) seem to assert. At Florence, in the Academy 
are his 5. Monica and 5. Augustine — single figures in niches, at 
present catalogued under Antonio del Pollajuolo — and very 
possibly the Archangels and Tobias, and Tobias with the Angel ; 
while Mr. Berenson attributes to this artist a painting divergent in 
character to these last — the beautiful Virgin and Child with the 
little S.John and Adoring Angels (to which I have alluded above) 
in the Pitti Palace, as well as works in Berlin, Buda Pesth and 
London. 

The eclectic painter known as Pier Francesco Fiorrntino 
was alive during the latter part of the fifteenth century — apainter 
of great charm, whose works (v. ch. ii.) are found through Tuscany 
at Colle di Val d'Elsa, Certaldo, and S. Gimignano ; but more 
important is 

RAFAELLINO DEL GARBO (1466-1524). 

Rafaellino di Bartolommeo Capponi, called del Garbo, as his 
name suggests a painter of great tenderness and grace, was pupil 
of Filippino Lippi, under whose name his works have frequently 
appeared. In the Florence Academy he appears with a Resur- 
rection of Christ from the Convent of Monte Oliveto without 
Florence, mentioned by Vasari, and in the Corsini Palace I found 
his Virgin and Child with 5. John ; his paintings of the Berlin 
Gallery (note Madonna with Angels) are excellent, and he has 
other works (school) at Dresden, Munich, Naples, and Parma 
Galleries. This painter seems to have been oppressed with the 
cares of a large family, and to have died in poverty. 

DOMENICO GHIRLANDAJO (1449-1494). * 

Domenico di Currado di Dofio Bigordi was born in 1449, the 
son of a goldsmith, as Vasari tells us, and studied his art under 
Alesso Baldovinetti. I have given a careful description of his 
frescoes, from my own notes, in chap. ii. of this volume, and 
therefore shall confine myself here to his altar-pieces. 

First among these I shall place his beautiful Adoration of the 
Shepherds (from S. Trinita of Florence, dated 1485), described 
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by Vasari as " a panel by his hand in tempera, wherein is his 
own portrait, along with certain heads of shepherds." This is 
now in the Florence Academy, and here, too, is his Virgin and 
Child with four male Saints and angels, a Pietd and Annunciation. 
The lovely old frame of the Adoration is to be noted, with its 
legend, " Ipsum quern genuit adoravit" The artist's portrait 
will be found here in the kneeling figure turned full-face towards 
us, beside the traditional animals, the ox and ass. In the Uffizi 
Gallery is another Adoration, this time of the Magi, a roundel of 
great interest, dated 1487 ; and yet finer is his Virgin and Child 
enthroned, with Bishops and Angels, to be compared with the paint- 
ing near it here by his scholar Mainardi. 

No student of Domenico' s religious art should miss his Adoration 
of the Magi (1488) in the Hospital of the Innocents ; and both 
this and the Uffizi Adoration belong to the period of his S. Maria 
Novella frescoes ; while his splendid Christ in Glory, with SS. 
Benedict, Romualdo and other Saints, with the Abbot Buonvicino 
praying, and a fine landscape background — a work which the 
Benedictines of Volterra owed to the generosity of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, and which follows in time upon the S. Maria Novella 
frescoes — I found this spring transferred to the newly created 
Gallery of Volterra. The Visitation of the Louvre dates from 
1 491, and may be due in part to assistants, such as Mainardi ; 
it is none the less a fine work, most rich in colour, and showing 
no symptoms of decline ; while the Old Man and Child here is 
one of Domenico's most charming creations. In the London 
National Gallery the master has the Portrait of a youth, and the 
panel Portrait of a Girl, who appears in his Salutation of the Virgin 
ra S. Maria Novella. 

Less easily accessible works are the large Coronation of the Virgin 
in the Municipio (from S. Girolamo) of Narni, the Virgin and Child 
with Four Saints of Lucca Cathedral — where, also, I found a 
lunette of the Pieta, and predella with legends of saints, and the 
same subject in S. Anna of Pisa. In the Pisan Museo Civico I 
found his 55. Sebastian and Rocco, with landscape background, 
and a fragment of fresco, a figure appearing in S. Maria Novella. 
In the Pitti Palace is his roundel of the Epiphany, in Florence 
Academy a Pietd, Annunciation and Virgin with Saints. Like 
his master Alessio, Domenico worked in mosaic (" the undated 
Annunciation on one of the portals of S. Maria del Fiore proves 
his ability "). He died at Florence of the plague, in 1494. 

With Domenico we have had occasion to notice his brother 
David, who helped him in many of his works, and who appears 
within his frescoes of S. Maria Novella. David was (v. Crowe) 
the practical mosaicist of the family : he repaired the mosaics 
of Orvieto Duomo (1492), and (1493) undertook those of Siena 
Cathedral. He died at Florence in 1495* A more important 
artist is 

BASTIANO MAINARDI (?-i5i3)» 

the brother-in-law and pupil of Domenico. I have already noted 
his Uffizi painting of 55. James, Stephen and Peter, rich in colour 
HI K 
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and excellent in drawing, which compares with even his master's 
work there. 

Bastiano was a native of S. Gimignano, and in that city I 
found some of his best work, notably within S. Agostino his 
fresco of 5. Geminianus giving his Benediction to three learned Men, 
with beneath the figure of Benozzo's patron, the Doctor Parisinus ; 
and yet again the Three Male Saints above the magnificent tomb 
of S. Bartolo. In the Duomo of this hill-city, where he had 
probably aided Domenico, I found a Virgin enthroned with Six 
Saints, of great beauty of type, and in the Museo Civico two 
roundels of Mary with the Babe and Angels. He painted the 
ceiling frescoes in Domenico's lovely Chapel (v. ch. ii.) of S. Fina, 
and other work by him is in the Via di S. Giovanni {Virgin in 
Glory). He has paintings in the Louvre (Virgin and Child, and 
a roundel of the same with three angels), the Berlin Museum, and 
London National Gallery. 

RIDOLFO GHIRLANDAJO (1483-1561) 

was the son of Domenico Bigordi, born at Florence in February 
of 1483. Left fatherless by Domenico's death, he went to live 
and study with his uncle David, and it is possible that he worked 
also under Granacci. In 15 14 he completed his frescoes in the 
Chapel of the Palazzo Vecchio, within the later Quartiere di 
Eleonora di Toledo. I found the ceiling here a lovely work, and 
noted an Annunciation (lunette) apparently by the same hand. 
The Uffizi has his fine paintings of the Funeral of 5. Zanobi, with, 
behind, the Baptistery and Palace tower of Florence, and another 
work of the Saint bringing to life a Child. The London National 
Gallery has a Procession to Calvary, the Louvre a Coronation of 
Madonna, the Berlin Museum a Nativity : other works by the 
master in the Pitti Palace, Florence Academy, and at Pistoja 
(S. Pietro Magriore) Prato Cathedral, and Colle di Val d'Elsa. 
He may have also studied with Fra Bartolommeo ; and Raphael 
thought so highly of his work that he invited his aid in the 
"Stanze." Ridolfo died in 1561. Michele (di Ridolfo) Ghir- 
l and a jo, who has paintings (Betrothal of 5. Catherine and three 
other subjects) in Florence Academy, and was working in 1568, 
seems to have been a pupil and friend, but not necessarily a 
' relation, of Ridolfo ; and here, too, may be mentioned 

FRANCESCO GRANACCI (1477-1543), 

the pupil of Domenico Bigordi, who has paintings (an Assumption 
of Madonna, and eight other works) in Florence Academy, in 
the Ufiizi (Madonna giving her girdle to S. Thomas, and Life of 
Joseph), and in Pitti Palace (a Holy Family). Other works at 
Berlin, Munich and Darmstadt Galleries. He is influenced by 
later painters, perhaps by Michelangelo, still more by such 
contemporaries as Pontormo. He died on December 2 of 1543. 
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FRA BARTOLOMMEO (1475-1517). 

Baccio della Porta — better known by his monastic title — was 
son of Pagholo, a muleteer who settled at Florence near the gate 
of S. Pier Gattolini (Porta Romana). Baccio was short for 
Bartolommeo ; and the great city gate gave the boy his nick- 
name, della Porta. 

At Benedetto da Majano's suggestion Baccio entered^the 
" bottega " of Cosimo Roselli, and formed there a close friendship 
with Mariotto Albertinelli : but, while (v. Crowe) Mariotto resorted 
for study and inspiration to the Gardens of the Medici, " Baccio 
sought the guarded stillness of the Carmine, and preferred Masaccio 
and Filippino to classic bas-reliefs and statues/' 

Still more must be noted here the influence of Leonardo upon 
his style. " Comincio," says Vasari, " a studiare con grande 
affexione le cose di Leonardo " — " he began to study with great 
interest the work of Leonardo da Vinci, and in a short time made 
great progress in his colouring." At this period he was working 
with his mend Mariotto, and together (v. Vasari) they painted 
numerous works, but Baccio now came very strongly under 
Savonarola's influence ; "he became closely intimate with Fra 
Girolamo, and spent almost all his time in the Convent, having 
contracted a friendship with the other monks also." Under the 
influence of Savonarola the famous " Bonfire of Vanities took 
place at this time, and to the pile brought Baccio all his studies 
which he had made from the nude figure, when they were con- 
sumed in the flames. His example was followed by Lorenzo di 
Credi and many others." 

When the inevitable reaction came, and S. Marco was stormed, 
Baccio was within the convent, and is said to have vowed, if he 
escaped with his life, to renounce the world and become a monk. 
In any case, after his friend and teacher's death (May of 1498) he 
retired to Prato " where he assumed the habit of S. Dominic on the 
26th of July in 1500." Baccio had painted Savonarola's 
portrait with the legend " Hieronimi Ferrariensis a Deo missi 
propheta effigies " : another portrait, as S. Peter Martyr, painted 
when Baccio was in retirement, is in the Academy of Florence, 
and there is a portrait within S. Marco Convent which is often 
attributed to him. 

The Last Judgment (of S. Maria Nuova), on which Baccio had 
been at work, was left to be completed by his friend Mariotto, 
and practically for six years Fra Bartolommeo (as we must now 
call him) abandoned his art. But in his cell of S. Marco the busy 
hum of the external world did not fail to reach ; Mariotto, whose 
grief at his seclusion was sincere, occasionally came, and no 
doubt retailed the gossip of artistic circles. It was the Prior of 
S. Marco, Sante Pagnini, an Orientalist, a man of culture and an 
art connoisseur, who induced him at length to return to his art. 
His first work under these new conditions — The Vision of S. 
Bernard, painted in 1 506-1 507 — I visited lately, and found it 
to compare very unfavourably with Filippino's treatment of this 
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subject : seclusion had not strengthened the Frate's hand ; " the 
types are disagreeable, the faces extraordinarily ugly, mean, 
pinched." About this time — says Vasari — Rafaello of Urbino, 
came to learn his art in Florence, where he taught Fra Barto- 
lommeo the rules of perspective, and was constantly in his com- 
pany. This was in 1506, when the Frate had just resumed his 
painting, and it is certain that the two artists influenced each 
other deeply. 

Where Raphael learned from the Frate was especially in scientific 
composition and massing of figures. We see this in his S. Severo 
fresco at Perugia, where he has developed the composition of the 
Frate's Last Judgment, and has done this still further in his great 
Vatican fresco of the Disputa. Fra Bartolommeo was now at 
the head of an artistic workshop within the Convent of S. Marco, 
and took Mariotto into partnership. The net profits were shared 
between them, the Frate's share, of course, going to the Convent, 
and when, in 15 13 (v. Mariotto Anal.) the partnership was dis- 
solved, all profits and properties were apportioned between them. 
In the year following (1514) the Frate went to visit his friend 
Rafaelle in Rome. His 5. Mark of the Pitti Palace is remini- 
scent of Michelangelo's influence, absorbed during this visit, 
and a nude S. Sebastian dates from his return to Florence. 

At Lucca I found this spring two of the Frate's loveliest crea- 
tions. The Duomo of Lucca contains his Virgin and Child with 
SS. John Baptist and Stephen, painted in 1 509 — a noble painting; 
fine alike in composition, colour, and detail : as with the Venetians 
three child angels of great beauty play the mandolin. Yet even 
finer are his works of the Lucca Gallery, and no one who has not 
seen these Lucca paintings can fully appreciate this master's 
genius. God the Father appears here in the clouds with angels, 
and beneath two lovely female saints — SS. Mary Magdalen and 
Catherine of Alexandria. This fine work was painted (says 
Vasari) for the Church of S. Romano at Lucca, and for the same 
church he painted, in 1509, his grand Virgin of Pity (Madonna 
della Misericordia)— " as perfect a picture (Vasari) as ever pro- 
ceeded from his hands." 

For a Florentine merchant; Salvatore Billi; he painted the 
Redeemer with the Four Evangelists, to be placed beneath the organ 
in the SS. Annunziata ; the central portion of this work (Christ 
and the Evangelists) is now in the JPitti Palace. At Florence 
(Uffizi Gallery) is now his Last Judgment, transferred from S. 
Maria Nuova, begun in 1499, and completed by Albertinelli. 
Here, too, his very Michelangelesque figures of Isaiah and Job, 
and a large monochrome painting — the Virgin Enthroned with 
S. Anne and Saints. At the Pitti his S. Mark, as Academic and 
inflamed as his prophets of the Ufiizi, a large painting of the 
Virgin Enthroned wtth many Saints, fine in composition, an Ecce 
Homo (head of Christ in fresco) and Deposition. At Florence 
Academy, Jesus with many Heads of Saints (this subject twice), 
the Virgin and Child (also twice), and S. Peter Martyr, in the 
likeness of Savonarola. Note here his Vision of S. Bernard (see 
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above), aad S. Vincenzo Ferrer. At Rome (Corsini Palace) a 
Holy Family {dated 15 16), and at Naples Museum an Assumption 
(painted in 1516, for S. Marco in Castello at Prato). In the 
London (National Gallery,) is a Holy Family (his in part) ; at the 
Louvre a large painting of Virgin Enthroned with Saints, and a 
smaller one of same subject. At Berlin Museum an Assumption, 
and at the Vienna Gallery a Circumcision ; at S. Petersburg 
(Hermitage) a Madonna with Angels. 

For this painter's character and high place in Florentine art 
see ch. iii. He has, above all, the science of rhythmic composi- 
tion. His figures, grandly massed and draped, are academically 
correct, but often leave us cold ; yet this we shall not feel at 
Lucca. " He died in 1 5 1 7, aged forty-eight (Vasari), with humble 
trust resigning his soul to Heaven, and was buried m his Convent 
of S.Marco." 

FRA PAOLINO DA PISTOJA (1490-1547). 

Paolo del Signoraccio, called Fra Paolino da Pistoja and II 
Pistojese, born at Pistoja in 1490, studied first under his father, 
Bernardino d' Antonio Detti, called Signoraccio, then entered 
the Dominican order, and thus came to study under Fra Barto- 
lommeo. He inherited drawings and designs from his master; 
and worked them up into pictures (v. Kugler), and it is said that 
he finished some of the Frate's paintings after his decease. Note 
his Pietd and Assumption, in the Academy (Florence), where, too, 
I found under his name a Virgin Enthroned with Saints : the same 
subject appears by him in S. Paolo at Pistoja, and in the Vienna 
Belvedere (dated 15 10). His Crucifixion in S. Spirito at Siena 
(dated 15 16), shows clearly the influence of Fra Bartolommeo. 
Fra Paolino died from sunstroke in 1547. His pupil, Suora 
Plautilla Nelli, born at Florence in 1523, was a Dominican nun, 
and later Prioress of the Convent of S. Catherine, at Florence. 
She painted from del Sarto's drawings : she died in 1588. 

MARIOTTO ALBERTINELLI (1474-1515), 

has come already under our notice in studying his friend and close 
associate, Fra Bartolommeo. Born at Florence in 1474, the son 
of Biaggio di Bindo Albertinelli, he was placed by his father as 
apprentice with the painter Cosimo Roselli, and there met, as 
fellow student, Baccio della Porta. They studied together, and 
when Baccio retired into conventual life, Mariotto was charged 
with the completion of his friend's Last Judgment (of S. Maria 
Nuova, about 1500). 

To this period belongs a work which is, to my mind, Mariotto 1 s 
masterpiece, The Visitation of the Virgin (v. illustration), ordered 
from him in 1503 by the Congregation of S. Martino, and now in 
the Unizi Gallery. 

We hear from Vasari of yet earlier works, painted for Madonna 
Alfonsina degli Orsini (including that lady's portrait), which fell 
into the hands of Cesare Borgia, and are lost ; and to this time 
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belongs the Crucifixion, painted by Mariotto in the Certosa 
without Florence, and dated 1506, still existing. Vasari now 
tells us — " for the nuns of S. Giuliano, at Florence, Mariotto 
painted the picture of the high altar . . . with another for the 
same church, in which he represented the Trinity as a Crucifix, 
surrounded by angels, with the figure of God the Father painted 
on a gold ground. Both these paintings I find in the Florence 
Academy — the former showing Madonna with SS. John Baptist, 
Julian, Dominic and Nicholas of Bart — and we may add to the 
work of this time the Holy Family, now in the Pitti Palace. Fra 
Bartolommeo had now resumed his artistic career, while Mariotto 
was busy on the works just mentioned, and a Madonna with 
Saints, painted for S. Trinita of Florence, and now in the Louvre 
(inscribed MarioUi Florentini opus A. D. MCCCCVI.), where, too, 
I found his Christ and Magdalen. 

Vasari tells us that becoming disgusted with the mental strain 
required in the study of painting, and the adverse criticism of his 
brother artists, Mariotto opened a "very handsome hotel " without 
the Porta S. Gallo, besides a tavern near the Ponte Vecchio. 
" But in a short time, disgusted by the debasement of the calling 
he had adopted, Mariotto resumed his painting. . . . For the 
Brotherhood of S. Zanobi he undertook to execute a picture of 
the Annunciation, but this he did not bring to a conclusion without 
a vast amount of labour. ... He would fain have secured the 
perfection of softness in this painting, together with a certain 
something in his treatment to which art, in his opinion, had never 
previously attained. Before Mariotto could bring himself to a 
conclusion he painted it out again several times, now darkening 
the colour, now rendering the tints clearer, yet never satisfying 
himself, or producing what he desired." This fine painting is 
now in the Florence Academy, and is of extraordinary beauty in 
detail (note the descending Gabriel, which I know intimately, 
having copied it from the original), but is unsatisfactory as a 
whole. Even its price was a matter of dispute, but was eventually 
arranged by Perugino, Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, and Francesco 
Granacci. 

Mariotto had now several pupils in his workshop, among them 
Bugiardini, Franciabigio, Innocenzo da Imola, and Pontormo ; 
and Crowe traces the hand of Bugiardini in his Virgin and Child 
(dated 1509), now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 
We have noted (under Fra Bartolommeo) that his partnership 
with the Frate, broken off in 1500, was renewed later (15 10); 
at its final dissolution (1513) profits and stock were shared, and 
at that time the Adam and Eve, commenced by the Frate, fell to 
his partner's share : finished by him it is now (v. Crowe) at Castle 
Howard. 

I have noted Mariotto's works in the Louvre. In the London 
National Gallery is his Virgin and Child (small figures, landscape 
background) ; paintings by him at Berlin (Assumption, in part 
by the Fratej, Stuttgart, and Munich (Annunciation). In Italy, 
jn the Accadenimia Carrara at Bergamo, two paintings (note 
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Crucifixion) ; in Siena Gallery two paintings ; at Milan (Poldo- 
Pezzoli) and Rome (Villa Borghese — Virgin with S. John). In 
S. Catarina, at Pisa, I found his Virgin enthroned with SS. Peter 
and Paul ; a joint work this with the Frate, but so brown with 
age or dirt that it is difficult to judge it fairly. Our artist's last 
work was at Rome — " Our Lady and 5. Dominic (Vasari) painted 
very delicately." He was taken ill at La Quercia, and died at 
Florence on November 5, 1515. 

Mariotto attains a very high level in some of his works — notably, 
in the Visitation (Uffizi) and Annunciation (Academy), above 
mentioned. In both these works the influence of Leonardo is 
evident in the technical handling. 

INNOCENZO DA IMOLA (1494-1550). 

Innocenzo Francucci, called Innocenzo da Imola, was born at 
Imola, 1494, and resided principally at Bologna, in whose churches 
are many of his pictures. But, though not a Florentine, and 
though he had made his first studies under Francesco Francia, 
he came later to Florence, worked there under Mariotto, and 
absorbed the Florentine style of that master, of Fra Bartolommeo, 
and Del Sarto ; yet later he came under the attraction of Raphael. 
In the Bologna Gallery I found two of his paintings — a Virgin 
enthroned with Saints and Angels, and Holy Family — in the Sala 
di Rafaello ; here, too, a Madonna with Angels, and other works 
are in the churches of that city. Note other works in Berlin 
Museum ( Virgin enthroned with Saints), Frankfurt (Stadel-Institut), 
Munich Pinacothek, and the Hermitage of S. Petersburg. With 
Innocenzo the Florentine tradition of this period — though clearly 
to be traced — is combined with the earlier influence of Francia, 
and the later, very strong attraction of Raphael. 

G1ULIANO BUGIARDINI (1475-1554), 

Like Mariotto, had studied in the Gardens of the Medici, where 
he met Michelangelo, and formed with him a lasting friendship : he 
worked about this time in Ghirlandajo's " bottega," where we shall 
find (Part IX.) Buonarroti to have studied. Giuliano worked 
a good deal for other masters, e.g., for Mariotto, and for Michel- 
angelo in the Sistine Chapel, though we shall find (Part IX.) this 
latter to have finally worked there alone : it was not till late in 
life that Giuliano attained any independent position in art, and 
he then shows the influence of Leonardo, Mariotto, Buonarroti — 
but less of himself. 

At the Bologna Gallery I found three of his works — a 5. John 
Baptist (from S. Stefano, signed Julianus Florentinus), a Virgin 
and Child with S. John, and a really admirable Marriage of S. 
Catherine, which I noted as excellent in colour and drawing, 
signed Jul. Flo-Fe., which came from S. Francesco. At Turin 
Gallery I noted his roundel of The Holy Family, and other works 
are at the Pitti Palace (female portrait), Uffizi (Virgin and Child), 
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at the Colonna and Corsini Palaces and the Villa Borghese at Rome, 
while the Berlin Museum has a signed work ( Virgin and Child). 

In the Rucellai Chapel of S. Maria Novella is Bugiardini's 
Martyrdom of S. Catherine, a large painting, but which I noted 
this spring as really a fine work. In the centre the Saint appears 
in prayer : all round her the scattered and terrified forms of her 
executioners : the design Is said to be from Michelangelo. From 
Fra Bartolommeo's design he painted the Rape of Dinah, a work 
referred to in a letter to Baccio Valori, of October 1 531, and now 
(v. Crowe and Berenson) in the Vienna Gallery. Bugiardini was at 
Bologna in 1526, and probably stayed there during the anxious 
time of the siege of Florence. " After the peace (says Crowe*) 
he was constantly Michelangelo's companion at Florence, and 
was wont to divert his melancholy by harmless vanity. He had 
the conceit of a Florentine Boswell, following Buonarroti like a 
shadow, and sunning himself in the borrowed light." Bugiardini 
died in ripe old age at Florence, on February 17 , 1554. 

FRANCIABIGIO (1482-152$). 

Francesco di Cristofano Bigi, called Franciabigio, was born at 
Florence in 1482. The training-ground for students was then 
either the Medici Gardens or the Brancacci Chapel, and it was in 
the chapel that Franciabigio studied from Masaccio's frescoes. 
He saw Michelangelo's famous cartoon (v. Part IX.) in the Palace 
of the Signory. Many students at this time, such as Ridolfo 
Ghirlandajo, Granacci, and others visited the cartoons of Michel- 
angelo and Leonardo for study. Andrea del Sarto and Francia- 
bigio were among these, became fast friends, and matured a plan 
for opening a " bottega " together. Vasari's account of the matter 
Is that Andrea was weary of the eccentricity of his teacher, Piero 
di Cosimo, while Franciabigio had lost his own master, Mariotto 
Albertinelli, who had abandoned (v. Anal.) his art for a time. 
The two young students took a lodging; in the Piazza del Grano, 
in the heart of Florence, and worked together — " their maiden 
undertaking being perhaps the Baptism of Christ at the Scalzo." 
To these grisaille frescoes of the Chiostro dello Scalzo, which are 
of first importance, I shall return later. 

Franciabigio next turned his attention to portrait work ; and 
his portraits are really excellent. Examples are the male portraits 
of Berlin Museum (three, one of these with monogram, dated 
1522), of the Pitti Palace (with monogram, dated 1541), and of 
London National Gallery (young man — note monogram and 
legend, " He who loves well forgets slowly.") He appears in 
English private collections (Lord Yarborough's and Lord North- 
brook's,) and his is the portrait of Piero Francesco de' Medici's 
factor, at Windsor Castle. Other portraits in the Naples Gallery, 
the Louvre (v. Crowe), and at Vienna (Liechtenstein Gallery). 

But outside portraiture our artist remained an excellent 
" frescante " ; by his hand is the fine fresco of the Sposalitio, 

* V. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op. cit. vol. iii. ch. xxiv. 
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or Betrothal of the Virgin, in the forecourt of the SS. Annunziata 
Florence. Here he may be compared with Pontormo's Visitation, 
and his friend del Sarto's Birth of the Virgin ; in his background 
Franciabigio has introduced a fine Renaissance cortile, with a 
relief of the Temptation and Expulsion from Eden. Our artist 
worked in the Chiostro delta Scalzo in 1518-1519, and his frescoes 
of the Baptist having his Parents (v. ch. i.) and the Meeting of 
Jesus and John Baptist date probably from that time. He 
painted in 1521 his frescoes (v. ch. iii.) of the Medici Villa at 
Poggio a Cajano ; a Last Supper, in fresco, by his hand, is at La 
Calza. 

Franciabigio also undertook subject pictures in oil, filled with 
small figures — such as his Triumph of Hercules in the Uffizi, and 
his highly finished and beautiful Story of Baths heba in the Dresden 
Gallery. There was evidently a demand for this class of work, 
for in the Pitti Palace is his Calumny of Apelles (a poor produc- 
tion compared with Botticelli's rendering, and gone very dead in 
tone), and at Brussels a Leda,~- which last I have not yet seen. 
At the Turin Gallery I found his Annunciation ; the Umzi (Holy 
Family) and the Villa Borghese contain Madonna paintings. 

Franciabigio died at Florence on January 14, 1525. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO (1486-1531). 

Andrea d'Agnolo was the son of a tailor, and hence acquired 
his name of del Sarto. His great-grandfather was Luca di Paolo 
di Migliore ; his grandfather Francesco, a linen-weaver. Born 
at Florence ipr i486 (Vasari says, 1488) he was apprenticed first 
to a goldsmith, then transferred to an artist, Gian Barile, who 
recommended him to Piero di Cosimo, " then considered (Vasari) 
one of the best artists in Florence, who placed Andrea under his 
care." It was at this time that he studied the cartoons of Leo- 
nardo and Michelangelo, that he formed (v. Franciabigio, above) 
a friendship with Franciabigio, and that they came, eventually, 
to live and work together. 

We have seen that the Scalzo frescoes date their beginning from 
this partnership ; and these frescoes are of the highest importance 
in the art of Florence. It has been said of these that " after the 
paintings of the Sistine Chapel and the Stanze there is no nobler 
series of sixteenth century frescoes in Italy." They are in the 
Convent of the Barefoot Friars (Chiostro dello Scalzo) at Florence, 
are twelve in number, illustrating the Story of S. John Baptist, 
and are painted in grisaille, or (as Vasari says) in chiaroscuro. I 
will refer the reader to my critical description of these frescoes in 
ch. iii., and only give here their order and subjects for reference. 
These I found to be (starting from the right of the entrance) 
I. Faith (allegorical figure, 1520) ; II. Announcement of the Birth 
of John Baptist to Zachariah (1523) ; III. The Visitation (1524) ; 
IV. Birth of S. John Baptist (1526) ; V. Departure of John from 
his Parents (1518, by Franciabigio); VI. Meeting of John and 
Jesus (1 5 19, by Franciabigio) ; VII. The Baptism of Christ (by 
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Andrea and Franciabigio, earliest and weakest of all, 1509); 
VIII. Charity (1520); IX. Justice (1515) ; X. S. John Baptist 
Preaching (1515) ; XI. He Baptizes (1516) ; XII. He is made a 
Prisoner (1517) ; XIII. The Dance of SalonU (1522) ; XIV. The 
Beheading of 5. John Baptist (1523) ; XV. The Head is Brought 
to Herod (1523) ; XVI. Hope (allegorical figure, 1523). 

Andrea's frescoes in the forecourt of the SS. Annunziata are 
less academic in their treatment of the story ; though here, too, 
we may note that Andrea, like Fra Bartolommeo, is wont to over- 
load his figures with heavy draperies. His commission was here 
to continue the Story of S. Filippo Benizzi, which Cosimo Rosselli 
had commenced. But Andrea and Franciabigio were no longer 
friends, but rivals in art, and we may note from the evidence of 
style, as well as that of Vasari, that these S. Filippo frescoes are 
entirely Andrea's own work. There are five, their subjects 
being : I. S. Filippo Clothing the Naked ; II. The Saint Reproving 
Gamblers ; III. Delivering a Woman from Evil Spirits ; IV. The 
Death of the Saint ; V. His Miracles. " In this picture, the 
last on that side, Andrea has given the portrait of the sculptor, 
Andrea della Robbia, as an old man, much bent, clothed in red, 
bearing a staff, as also the portrait of Luca, son of Andrea della 
Robbia " (Vasari). These frescoes date from 1 509- 1510: scarcely 
were they completed when commissions poured in upon our artist 
from many quarters. 

Towards the end of 151 1 he was occupied on his Adoration of 
the Magi, on the other side of the Annunziata forecourt, a continua- 
tion of the theme opened up by Alessio's Nativity. In this charm- 
ing work, which has a freshness and spontaneity of its own, 
Lucrezia del Fede is said to appear, as the younger Magian King. 
For in 1513 Andrea married Lucrezia, the young and beautiful 
widow of a cap-maker named Recanati, whose shop had been in 
the Via S. Gallo. Her influence over the artist was not entirely 
a good one. There is strong reason to believe that she drove away 
his best pupils, for Vasari states this positively, and Pontormo 
left him soon after the marriage. She seems to have " landed " 
her family upon him, and to have led him to neglect his own 
parents ; and we shall see later what an effect her selfishness and 
extravagance had upon his career. When an old woman, Lucrezia 
told Jacopo da Empoli that she had posed for the standing figure 
of a woman in red gown, in the foreground of the Birth of Mary ; 
and this fresco was finished, in 15 14, one year after his marriage. 
In this Birth of Mary, which continues the series, " Andrea rises 
to his full height, and the fresco takes its place with the Cenacolo, 
the Madonna of the Harpies, the Madonna del Sacco, and the best 
of the Scalzo series. Everything in the work is large, ample, 
simple . . . the women not so much beautiful as lazily majestic.' 4 
(Note by Blashfield and Hopkins on Vasari.) 

These two frescoes of the Adoration (in which Andrea's portrait 
appears among the attendants, beside his friend Sansovino) and 
Birth of Mary were uncovered in 1 5 14, at the same time as Francia- 
bigio's Sposalizio ; the Assumption, which Andrea had commenced 
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(i$i5). was painted later by del Rosso. For Andrea had at this 
time resumed his monochrome frescoes in the Scalzo ; the beautiful 
figures of Justice and Charity, as ornaments to a door, belong to 
this period, as well as the scene of John Baptist Preaching. At 
this time the Medici Pope Leo X. made his triumphal entry into 
Florence, and Andrea then adorned the front of S. Mara del 
Fiore with paintings in chiaroscuro on wood, the architecture and 
sculpture of this improvised facade being by the friend of his 
youth, Jacopo Sansovino. 

Towards the close of 15 16 a painting sent to the French Court 
led to a commission for a Madonna ; and in 15 18 Andrea was 
invited to go to Paris. " The artist gladly set forth, taking with 
him his scholar Sguazella. . . • One of Andrea's first works in 
France was the portrait of the Dauphin, a child born but a few 
months. . . . Continuing his labours, he painted a figure of 
Charity, considered as exceedingly beautiful. 1 ' This Charity I 
find now in the Louvre ; a Pieta of this period is in the Vienna 
Belvedere. In 1519 Andrea was induced by his wife Lucrezia 
to return home, but in spite of the unfortunate step which, under 
her influence, he then took it is evident that Andrea had still 
plenty of commissions within Florence. He resumed his series 
in the Scalzo, and painted four consecutive frescoes — 5. John 
led before Herod, and the three last scenes, XIII., XIV., XV., 
in my list. He painted also for Ottaviano de' Medici frescoes 
which still exist (v. ch. ill.) at Poggio a Cajano, and which were 
completed in 1580 by Allori. 

" On his return to Florence," says Vasari, " Andrea painted 
a half-length and undraped figure of S. Giovanni Battista, for 
Giovanni Maria Benintendi, by whom it was afterwards presented 
to Duke Cosimo." This was probably the beautiful painting of 
the young Baptist (v. illustration), now in the Pitti Palace ; but 
another painting of this subject he sold to Ottaviano de' Medici. 

Two fine frescoes by our artist must now be mentioned. The 
first is the Last Supper of S. Salvi, at Florence, bepun in 15 19. 
The second, and yet more important, is that beautiful fresco of 
the Holy Family, painted by him (1525) over the entrance door 
of the cloister of the SS. Annunziata, and called often the Madonna 
del Sacco. " Our Lady is seated (Vasari) with the Divine Child 
in her arms, and there is also S. Joseph, who is leaning on a sack, 
and has his eyes fixed on an open book. The drawing, grace of 
the figures, beauty of colouring and force of the relief are of such 
perfection that the picture proves Andrea to have far excelled all 

Eainters who had laboured up to that time." Vasari's praise is 
ere by no means (v. ch. iii.) excessive. 

Among his easel paintings, the Madonna dette Arpie (painted 
for the nuns of S. Francesco, now in the Uffizi Gallery, 
v. ch. iii.) claims the first place ; next perhaps in beauty of type, 
the S. John just mentioned. For technical perfection I place in 
the front of his fresco paintings the Madonna del Sacco ; tnen the 
Scalzo monochrome paintings, and next his fine frescoes of the 
SS, Annunziata forecourt. 
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Andrea bad a predilection for painting hid own portrait, and, 
even more so, that of his wife, Lucrezia, who appears in many of 
his sacred subjects. The Florence Academy has four of his paint- 
ings, among which I noted a Pietd, a fine painting of Four Saints 
(1528), and a predella. The Umzi has seven (note the Madonna 
delle Arpie, and portraits of himself and his wife.) The Pitti 
Palace ten (note a noble Deposition, two paintings of the Story of 
Joseph, a Holy Family, the beautiful S. John Baptist, and two 
large Assumptions). 

In the northern Galleries, Berlin has two paintings (note Virgin 
and Saints) ; Dresden two (Marriage of S. Catherine and Sacrifice 
of Isaac) ; the Hermitage at S. Petersburg, a Virgin and Child, 
and a S. Catherine ; and the Louvre Museum a Holy Family, 
an Annunciation, and the beautiful Charity, painted when in 
Paris, signed and dated 1518. Note also at Munich a Holy 
Family, at Madrid the same subject with an angel, and a portrait 
of his Lucrezia, and at Vienna a Pietd. At the London National 
Gallery are a Holy Family, and a self-portrait (signed with his 
monogram, A, A. — Andrea d'Aenolo). 

Andrea del Sarto died at Florence on January 22, 1531 : he 
was buried under the pavement of the presbytery of the SS. 
Annunziata, the church which he had adorned with some of 
his finest paintings. 

JACOPO CARUCCI {called Pontormo ; 1494-1556), 
has already come under our notice as a scholar of Andrea del 
Sarto. Born at Pontormo, near Empoli, in 1494, being son of 
Bartolommeo di Jacopo di Martino, his parents dying when he 
was still a lad, he was taken in charge by his maternal grand- 
mother, Mona Brigida, at Florence. Showing a natural bent for 
art, he came to study under Piero di Cosimo and Mariotto, and 
when about eighteen became a pupil of Andrea del Sarto : even 
before this, when he was with Mariotto, a small Annunciation by 
him is said to have aroused Raphael's admiration. He was 
certainly the most brilliant among Andrea's pupils, and Vasari 
suggests that it was Lucrezia's arrogance and ill- temper, " who, 
refusing to pay due regard to any, had respect to nothing but her 
own will," which drove him with others away. 

But Jacopo soon obtained lucrative employment. One of his 
first commissions on leaving Andrea, was the Visitation of the 
Virgin to 5. Elizabeth, a fresco which continued Andrea's series 
in the forecourt of the Annunziata, praised very justly by Vasari — 
" the women, children, young men and old treated in fresco with 
such softness and unity of colouring that it is a thing of marvel. 
The work gave the craftsmen certainty of his perfection, when they 
compared him with Andrea and Franciabigio. Jacopo finished 
this work in 15 16, and received sixteen scudias payment, and no 
more." The writer praises especially " the flesh painting of a 
bov who sits on certain stairs " : this beautiful figure will be 
easily recognised by the visitor. 
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Lees merited, indeed, is his eulogium of a Story of the doings 
of Joseph in little figures, painted as part of a series of this subject 
for Pierfrancesco Borgherini of Florence. Bronzino, then a lad 
and Jacopo's pupil, appears here on the steps in the foreground : 
the painting is now in the London National Gallery, where also 
is his fine Portrait of a Boy in Crimson and Black Dress. About 
thist ime Pontonno painted for Messer Ottaviano de' Medici his 
frescoes at Poggio a Cajano (v. ch. iii.) in the great Hall. Through 
the death of Leo X. (says Vasari) this work remained unfinished. 

In 1522 the plague was raging at Florence, and our- artist took 
refuge with the monks of the Certosa — *' three miles from Florence, 
taking with him Bronzino alone ; and when he came to taste that 
manner of life, the quiet, the silence and the solitude (all things 
according to his genius) he thought of using this occasion for 
study." A Christ before Pilate, in the cloister (1523, 0. Berenson,) 
may belong to the series which he then painted for the monks, 
using, as Andrea had done in the Scalzo, Durer's inspiration. 
Vasari also mentions a Martyrdom of Saints (now in the Pitti 
Palace), and the Portraits of the Young Medici Princes, Ippolito 
and Alessandro. " In that of Ippolito (Vasari) he included a 
dog, called Rodon, a great favourite with this lord, and made it 
very natural and lifelike." I found this fine portrait in the Pitti 
Palace : the prince is in armour, and his hand rests on the head 
of a great white boarhound. This work alone would stamp 
Jacopo as one of the finest Florentine portrait painters of his 
time. 

There followed the siege and fall of Florence ; and the new 
despot, Duke Alessandro, treated Pontonno with marked favour. 
He painted Alessandro's portrait, and with his pupil Bronzino 
was decorating his villa at Careggi, when " on the 13th day of 
January, 1537, that most illustrious lord was killed by his kins- 
man, Lorenzino." This event was followed by Cosimo de* Medici's 
accession to power ; and Duke Cosimo (Vasari) " after the matter 
of Montemurlo was happily over " (when he captured the Florentine 
exiles) "put the work of his Castello Palace in hand, and gave the 
commission to Pontonno ; but the work did not come up to what 
was expected." There was certainly a microbe hovering about 
the artistic atmosphere of that epoch which may be described as 
" Michelangelism" and Portormo seems to have taken the 
infection very badly. He had here painted " certain huge women, 
almost naked " — Philosophy, Geometry, Music, Ceres, &c. The 
whole is now lost, and the wall whitewashed, but perhaps the 
exaggerated muscularity of the Venus and Cupid of the Uffizi 
may give some idea of what we have been spared. 

Let us form an idea of his surviving paintings. Pontormo 
was really a fine portraitist, and taught this branch of his art to 
his great pupil, Bronzino. Note his portraits in the Pitti Palace, 
the Uffizi (note his Duke Cosimo), Bergamo Gallery (Baccio Bandi- 
nelli), Berlin Museum (Andrea del Sarto), Frankfurt (portrait of 
lady), Louvre (portrait of engraver, here, too, a Holy Family), 
and portraits at Turin Gallery (here, too, Holy Family), Villa 
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Borghese, Vienna Gallery, and London National Gallery (portrait 
mentioned above). In the Corsini Palace at Florence I found 
two Holy Families by our artist, and be has religions paintings 
in the Academy at Florence, the Pitti Palace (Adoration), the 
Uffizi (Martyrdom of 5. Maurixio), in S. Felicita of Florence, and 
the Church of Pontormo (5. John Evangelist and S. Michael). 

Duke Cosimo now decided to adorn with paintings the large 
Chapel of S. Lorenzo, and gave the commission to Pontormo, 
who shut himself up there for eleven years and painted a series 
of frescoes, from the Creation of Adam and Eve and their Fall, 
to the Last Judgment — " imagining therein to be about to surpass 
all painters, perhaps even Michelangelo." The artist died before 
the work was finished, and it was completed by his scholar Bron- 
zino. It was not a success, and seems to have been unworthy of 
his reputation : such, at least, is Vasari's criticism, who saw the 
original, and criticises its drawing and confused crowds of naked 
figures. Pontormo was buried (Vasari) beneath his greatest 
fresco of the Visitation in the SS. Annunziata, but his bones were 
removed later to the Chapel of S. Luke. He was a man of reserved 
nature, fond of solitude, devoted to his art, and did not run after 
commissions. Both as a decorator and portrait painter he brought 
to bis art extraordinary natural gifts : when his age went wrong 
in art he followed it. Before treating Pontormo's scholar, that 
great portrait artist, Bronzino, I will mention briefly some of his 
contemporaries. 

GIOVANNI ANTONIO SOGLIANI (1492-1544) 
was born in Florence (1492) and was pupil of Lorenzo di Credi, 
whose influence appears in his Burial of Christ, in Berlin Museum. 
His friendship with Lorenzo lasted through that Master's life, 
and he was a witness to his will 01531: but later he came under 
the attraction of such contemporaries as Mariotto and Francia- 
bigio. His Martyrdom of 5. A rcadius, in S. Lorenzo, is to be noted 
in this connection. 

In Pisa Cathedral, where Andrea del Sarto was engaged in work 
about the same time, I found his fine Sacrifice of Noah, and his 
Cain and Abel ; and in Pisa Museum I was much impressed by 
the quality of Sogliani's painting in two roundels of naked Boy 
Angels, with great freedom and charm in the drawing, and a 
painting of Three Saints, in which I must note for my reader its 
fine colour, and the magnificent head, bust, and right arm of the 
S, James. 

In the Florence Academy I found two paintings by Sogliani, 
a Virgin enthroned with Saints, and the Virgin giving her girdle to 
5. Thomas ; and in the Uffizi a Virgin and Child with the little 
5. John, fine alike in type and colour ; other paintings are in 
S. Marco at Florence (Miracle of S. Dominic and his two brethren 
fed by angels), a fresco which covers one of the walls of the 
Refectory within the Convent. Beside this (so-called) providenxa 
is a Crucifixion : in S. Maria del Fosso, at Anghiari, he painted 
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Christ washing the disciples* feet. A strong draughtsman, with 
a fine sense of colour, Sogliani is an artist by no means to be 
overlooked. He died at Florence on July 17 , 1544. 

ROSSO FIORENTINO (1494-1541). 

Rosso de' Rossi, called Rosso Fiorentino, we have seen to be 
employed with Sarto and Pontormo in the forecourt of the SS. 
Annunziata: his Assumption of Madonna there, however, is 
scarcely on the level of these two artists, and we find him imitating 
Del Sarto's manner in his Virgin with Saints (Sebastian, Mary Mag- 
dalen and others) in the Pitti Palace. Later he is attracted by 
Michelangelo, and after several paintings at Florence (note his 
Sposalizio at S. Lorenzo) came to Rome and became engaged on 
an altar-piece for S. Maria della Pace. 

There followed the frightful sack of Rome (1527, v. Part IX. 
ch. ii.), in which Rosso was very badly handled by his German 
captors. He finally escaped from them, and took refuge at 
Volterra, where he painted for the Cathedral of that hill-city a 
Deposition — a remarkable work, which I found on my visit this 
spring transferred to the newly-formed Gallery of Volterra. 

He went thence to Venice, and resolved (1530) on visiting the 
Court of Francis I. at Paris. He was well received by the French 
King, who engaged him as Superintendent of the work on his 
Palace at Fontainebleau. Rosso excelled in architecture no 
less than painting, and he now designed for his King that great 
Gallery ofthe Palace, which he adorned with frescoes and stucco 
reliefs. It was at this same, we may remember, that Giulio and 
his scholars* were producing work of the same character at 
Mantua. Thirteen of these frescoes still remain, combining the 
career of Francis I. with such classic themes as the Story of Eur op a, 
or of Cupid and Psyche ; we may note, however, the monarch 
being crowned by Victory, or, amid war's alarms, holding a grenade. 

In the Louvre the Contest of the Muses is by his hand, as well 
as a Pieta. In the Cathedral of Citta di Casteuo a Transfiguration 
(1528), and in the Pitti Palace I found the Three Fates (attributed 
to Michelangelo) of great interest. Note also paintings in the 
Uffizi, at Berlin Museum (The Seasons), and Madonna paintings 
at the Frankfurt Gallery, and the S. Petersburg Hermitage. 

At the French Court our Rosso— called there Maitre Roux — 
had a brilliant position. He was entirely in his right place— a 
man of good manners and address, well versed in literature, show- 
ing both imagination and dignity in his art, and with social gifts 
which helped him at Court. He died in 1541, at Fontainebleau, 
being said to have taken poison from remorse at an unjust accusa- 
tion brought against his own friend, Francesco Pellegrini. 

FRANCESCO DEI ROSSI (called II Salviati ; 1510-1563)* 
son of Michelangelo dei Rossi, was born at Florence in 15 10. He 
gained his name of Salviati from the Cardinal of that name, who 

* V. " Mantua," von Selwyn Brinton, Leipzig, 1907. 
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was his protector, and hence is sometimes called Cecchino del 
Salviati. 

Fellow student with Vasari under del Sarto, the two students 
remained together at Rome, where with Vasari he painted in 
fresco in the Palace of the Cancelleria, and in S. Maria della Pace 
(an Annunciation and Scenes from the Baptist's Life) for his patron, 
the Cardinal. Vasari speaks highly of his paintings of The Story 
of Cupid and Psyche at Venice (Palazzo Grimaldi), and at Florence 
he was employed by Duke Cosimo to decorate one of the Sale of 
the Palazzo Vecchio. These frescoes, within the Quartiere di 
Eleonora di Toledo (2nd floor), I found to nil the entire room : 
their subject is drawn from Roman story, and they are, to my 
mind, infinitely better than Vasari's work here in the Sala del 
Cinquecento. 

Like Rosso, Salviati visited the French Court, being invited 
thither by the Cardinal de Lorraine : he was well received by 
Primaticcio, who was now in charge of the decoration of Fontaine- 
bleau, and painted for the Church of the Celestins a Deposition. 
But he became dissatisfied at Paris, returned to Rome, and there 
his disputes with Daniele da Volterra brought on a fever, of 
which he died at Florence in 1563, 

FRANCESCO UBERTINI (called II Bacchucc a ; 1494-1 5 57). 
son of Ubertino di Bartolommeo, a goldsmith, a native of Florence 
(family name, Verdi), was born on March 1, 1494: he was a pupil 
of Perugino and Franciabigio, but influenced by del Sarto, and 
did not escape the perilous attraction of Michelangelo. A good 
decorative artist he frequently painted panels filled with figures 
on a small scale, a treatment which was quite in the style of his 
time (e.g., Franciabigio at Dresden, Vasari and Bronzino in the 
Ufl&zi). Note his Story of S. Acasius in the Ufl&zi (predelia), 
and Descent from the Cross ; in the Pitti Palace I found a Magdalen, 
and at S. Lorenzo a Story of Martyrs is the predella to an altar- 
piece by Sogliani. 
.. Bacchiacca, from his skill in small figures, frequently painted 
predelle for altar-pieces by other artists as well as cassone (wedding 
chests). His two panels in the London National Gallery of the 
Story of S. Joseph, were part of a set of furniture decorations for 
the nuptial chamber of Pierfrancesco Borgherini and his bride 
Margarita Acciajuoli in their Florentine Palace, a commission 
in which Del Sarto, Pontormo and Granacci took part : the 
original studies for these two panels are in the Louvre. In 
Germany paintings by our artist are at Berlin Museum (Baptism 
of Christ) ; Dresden Gallery (Story of the three King's sons t 1523) ; 
and Munich Pinacothek (Holy Family). In Italy, in Bergamo 
Gallery, Abel is being assailed by his brother with a club, in the 
Villa Borghese, at Rome, panels of the Story of Joseph, and in 
Prince Giovanelli's collection at Venice Moses striking the rock, 
*' containing many graceful groups minutely executed " (Kugler, 
vol. ii. ch. viL). During the latter part of his life Bacchiacca 
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was in the service of Duke Cosimo at Florence, designing for him 
tapestries and decorative work, and painting in fresco the grotto 
of a fountain in the Pitti Palace gardens. His elder brother, 
Baccio Ubertini, was a painter and scholar (v. Kugler) of Perugino ; 
his younger, Antonio, an embroiderer. Francesco Ubertini died 
at Florence on October 5, 1557. 

ANGELO ALLORI (called Bronzino ; 1502-1572), 

born at Monticelli, in 1502, studied under Rafaellino del Garbo 
before he became, as we have seen, the favourite pupil of Pontormo, 
with whom he was closely associated in his more important 
commissions. His first work of importance (Vasari) was in the 
Certosa without Florence ; after the siege and fall of Florence 
he went to Pesaro to work for the Duke (Guidobaldo) of Urbino, 
but was recalled by Pontormo to assist him. 

About this time Angelo became much occupied with portrait 
work at Florence, a branch of art in which, like his master Pon- 
tormo, he excelled. " For Bartolommeo Panciatichi he made 
two great paintings of Our Lady, and besides that the portraits 
of himself and his wife, so naturally painted that they really seem 
alive." These are his two fine portraits now in the Tribune of 
the Ufnzi (v. illustration). Angelo helped Pontormo in his 
decorative work both at Careggi, and after Duke Alessandro's 
murder, for Duke Cosimo (v. Pontormo) in the Loggia at Castello. 
Vasari tells us that Duke Cosimo employed him to paint for the 
Duchess a Chapel in his Ducal Palace (1564) : then followed his 
marvellous series of portraits of this reigning Medicean House. 
" La Bia as a little girl, the natural daughter of the Duke, and 
afterwards, often twice over, all the children of the Duke, the 
Lady Donna Maria, a big girl and really beautiful. Prince Don 
Francesco (now in Uflizi), Signor Don Giovanni, Don Garcia, and 
Don Ernando (Ferdinando, both in Ufnzi) in several pictures, 
which are all now in the wardrobe of his Excellency, with the 
portraits of the Lady Maria, mother of the Duke (now in Ufnzi), 
and of Ercole II., Duke of Ferrara." 

Vasari adds : " He made a painting of singular beauty, which 
was sent to France to King Francis, within which was a naked 
Venus, with Cupid kissing her, and Pleasure on the one side with 
other Loves ; and on the other side Fraud, Jealousy, and other 
passions of Love." This is obviously the fine painting, called 
an Allegory of Venus, Cupid, Folly, and Time, now in the London 
National Gallery : it had been in the Althorp Collection, and 
came from Paris in i860. In the London Gallery, too, are his 
portraits of a Knight of 5. Stephen (presented, in 1862, by Mr. 
G. F. Watts), of Duke Cosimo, Piero de Medici, and of a lady in 
rich sixteenth century dress. 

In the Uflizi, besides portraits mentioned, are his Duke Cosimo 

I., Alessandro de Medici, a fine portrait of a Sculptor, and one 

of an unknown lady, evidently a dSvote, with a missal in her 

hand — a remarkable rendering of character, quite truthfully 

ill I 
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unpleasant. Here, too, his fine portrait of the Duchess Eleonora 
and her Child ; an Annunciation, in two panels, and a very bad 
Deposition ; and in this gallery his Christ in Limbo (1552), which 
Vasari says he painted for a Chapel of Santa Croce — " a Christ 
descending into Limbo to draw out the Holy Fathers. Angelo 
put into this work his extremest diligence . . . wherefore there 
are within it most beautiful nudes, male, female, children, old 
and young, drawn very naturally, with every variety of action, 
among whom is Jacopo Pontormo, Gello, the famous Academi- 
cian, Bacchiacca, the painter ; and among the women two 
noble and truly most beautiful young women of Florence, Madonna 
Costanza, wife of Giovambatista Doni, who is still alive ; and 
Madonna Cammilla Tebaldi, passed now to a better life " (Vasari). 
This painting, on account of the numerous nude figures, of both 
sexes, it contains was (in 1820, v. Milanesi) taken from the Church 
of S. Croce, and placed in the Gallery of the Uffizi. There is 
too, our Master's Hercules Crowned by the Muses, with many 
small nude figures, in which the exaggerated anatomy is to be 
noted ; and many of the fine tapestries within this gallery are 
from this design. 

In the Pitti Palace, besides a portrait of Duke Cosimo, is his 
Holy Family — to my mind one of his most attractive paintings. 
The Virgin is here of a rare beauty of type, the Christ Child 
sleeping ; both colour and drawing are admirable. The same 
lovely model of his Pitti Virgin appears, too, in his beautiful 
Holy Family of the Louvre (as also, I think, in the Uffizi Christ 
in Limbo) ; and one of his grandly characteristic portraits is the 
Sculptor, of the Louvre Museum. Both Berlin and Dresden 
Galleries have portraits of Cosimo I. and of his Duchess Eleonora 
da Toledo, for our Master was the established Court painter of 
this Duke. At the Carrara Gallery, of Bergamo, I found his 
portrait of Cosimo* s predecessor, Duke Alessandro ; and at Pisa, 
m the Church of the Knights of S. Stephen, the order which 
Cosimo had founded, in his Court-painter's Nativity. I found 
his Presentation of Lucca Cathedral very cold and mannered, 
but his portraits of the young Medici Princes, Ferdinando and 
Garcia, m the Lucca Gallery, are of interest, as well as another 
Cosimo portrait there, and that of the Venetian beauty, Bianca 
I Capello. 

When Vasari was writing Angelo' s life he had just commenced 
putting in hand his S. Lorenzo frescoes (Florence), of which the 
Martyrdom of S. Laurence survives : here, when his master, 
Pontormo, died, he had completed his work, and added Jacopo's 
portrait, and he disputed this master's succession, but lost his 
suit. Vasari, writing his life, gives him unstinted praise as " a 
most sweet and courteous friend ... of quiet disposition, and 
has never done wrong to any, as we know, who have kept close 
friendship with him for three and forty years, that is, from 1 524 
to the present year, seeing that I commenced to know and love 
him what time he worked in the Certosa with Pontormo." This 
was written in 1567, when both the writer and Bronzino were 
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" craftsmen of our Academy of Florence/' and Bronzino himself 
died in 1572. As a portrait painter his place in the world's art 
is assured : foremost among his pupils is his nephew 

ALESSANDRO ALLORI (1535-1607). 

Alessandro di Cristoforo di Lorenzo Allori was born May 31, 
1535. His father having died when he was still young, he was 
placed under the care of his uncle, Bronzino, " not as a pupil, 
but as if he were a son, and they lived and still live together with 
the same love as from a good father to his son " (Vasari). But 
Alessandro and Bronzino s other pupils inherit the worse side 
of the Michelangelesque tradition — their drawing academic, their 
colouring hard and cold. Alessandro, his uncle's tuition com- 
pleted, painted from his own design a successful altar-piece of 
the Crucifixion, and visited Rome, devoting himself there specially 
to the study of Michelangelo. On his return to Florence he 
found plenty of commissions from the churches and for portraits. 

For portraiture was still the strength of Florentine art, in- 
herited through Bronzino from Pontormo. Alessandro is well 
represented in the Uffizi, and the Berlin Museum contains a 
portrait by him of the famous Bianca Capello, wife of Francis II., 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. He completed del Sarto's fresco of 
Casar receiving Tribute at Poggio a Cajano, his share in this work 
being dated a.d. i 582J and completed the fine series of frescoes 

published a 

disegnare 

profound 

student of anatomy, and usecf (v. Baldinucci) the cloisters of 

5. Lorenzo for this purpose, "bringing thither human bodies, 
to be skinned and dissected as he required." He died at Florence 
on September 25, 1607. Another pupil of Bronzino was the 
Florentine 

SANTI DI TITO (1 536-1603), 

born at Borgo S. Sepolcro, in the Florentine territory, on October 

6, 1 536. He studied under Bronzino and Bandinelli, and Milanesi 
calls him one of the best draughtsmen that the Florentine school 
then possessed. Vasari speaks of him with approval as among 
" the young painters of our Academy," and adds : " After many 
years spent in Rome " (where he studied carefully the antique), 
"he has at length returned to enjoy Florence, which he considers 
as his country, though his ancestors are from Borgo S. Sepolcro, 
of honoured fomily in that city." The same writer mentions his 
Virgin and Saints in the Ognissanti of Florence, an early work 
which I found this year still in place, near Botticelli's S. Augustine. 
At Montevettolini — near Monsummano, in the Pistojese — I found, 
over the high altar in the church, a fine Virgin enthroned with 
Saints and Angels by our Santi ; and in the Florence Academy 
I noted a Christ's entry into Jerusalem, and admired especially his 
Dead Christ, as well as the Baptism of Christ in the Corsini Palace 
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at Florence. Borghini and Baldinucci, as well as his contem- 
porary Vasari, may be consulted for this interesting artist ; and 
Bryan (Diet, of Painters) mentions works at Florence in S. Croce 
and S. Salvadore. He died at Florence July 23, 1603. 

CRISTOFANO ALLORI (1 577-1621). 

" Alessandro Allori had a son named Cristofano, who became 
an excellent draughtsman and a fine colourist. He would never 
follow his father's style, preferring Correggio and the Lombard 
masters, and indeed used to say that in painting his father was 
a heretic " [v. Milanesi). 

Cristofano, after commencing his studies with his father, 
worked under Gregorio Pagani, when the situation became too 
warm for him at home. " Cristofano, not wishing a scene with 
his parent, nor to lack in any way the respect due, took his own 
belongings — that is, his canvas, colours, and easel — and went off 
to work in the studio of Gregorio Pagani." Yet later he came 
under the influence of a painter of genius, Lodovico Cardi, called 
Cigoli, whose admiration for Cristofano' s work Baldinucci re- 
counts. For Cristofano was himself an artist of genius, even if 
he were deficient in Cigoli' s wide culture and stability of character. 
What visitor to the Pitti Palace does not know his magnificent 
Judith with the Head of H oh femes, where the beauty of type is 
on a level with the richness of the colouring : the 5. Julian of 
that collection is also to be noted. 

The artist was witty and amusing, a good mimic and musician ; 
but at this time (Baldinucci) " he became deeply enamoured of 
a most lovely woman, called La Mazzafirra, with whom he now 
was wont to squander all his very large earnings, and, what with 
jealousy and a thousand other miseries, led an entirely wretched 
life." This lady, known also as Mazzafiora (a bunch of flowers), 
was the model for his Judith. She obtained his entire affection, 
and was in any case an inspiration to his art ; and the artist 
painted his own portrait in the head of Holofernes, which she 
carries in her hand. He had let his beard grow for this purpose, 
and in Judith's attendant we see the mother of his lovely model. 
A smaller replica (or copy) of this work is in the Uffizi ; and the 
artist made several studies for this in black and red chalk, one of 
which came into the hands of the Buonarroti family — a head for 
Judith from Mazzafiora, which, as well as a study for the Magdalen 
from her, is said to have possessed great beauty. The Judith 
must have been carried off by the French, for it was in the Louvre 
in 1 8 14, and engraved in the Musee Napoleon. 

Other paintings by our artist are in the Uffizi (self-portrait, 
Magdalen, and Sleeping Child Christ) ; in the Florence Academy 
I noted his Adoration of the Magi, in the Turin Gallery (as poor) a 
Dream of Jacob, and in Pisa Duomo (first altar on right) a Virgin 
enthroned with female Saints, where the saffron-yellow satin of 
Judith's robe reappears in the Saint on Mary's right. In the 
Louvre is his Isabella of Aragon at the feet of Charles VIII., and 
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in the London National Gallery the portrait of a lady. Cristofano 
worked for the churches and convents of Florence, and for the 
Medicean Dukes : he really represents the reaction against the 
anatomical Michelangelesque tradition, which he detested cor- 
dially, and was a careful painter, fastidious in his work and 
not proline. He died in 1621. His life is given by Baldinucci. 

LUDOVTCO CARDI (called II Cigoli ; 1559-1613). 

If Cristofano represents the revolt against the Michelangelesque, 
Cigoli, preceding him, heralds the reaction. Born at the old 
castle of Cigoli in Tuscany, which belonged to his family and 
was near S. Miniato al Tedesco, he was brought by his family to 
Florence, and there, hesitating awhile between art and letters, 
decided for the former, and was placed by his father with Ales- 
sandro AUori. He worked for four years with this master, and 
aided him (Baldinucci) in his dissections within S. Lorenzo — 
a practice which completely ruined his health, and compelled 
him to return to Cigoli, and abandon art for three years. 

When he was able to return to Florence and resume work, 
he came to study with Santi di Tito, and entered the Academy 
of Florence, for which his reception picture was of Cain and Abel : 
at the same time he studied at Florence the works of Pontormo 
and Michelangelo, " in which our city is so rich that she need 
not envy Rome," but it is evident that a painter who influenced 
him greatly was his brilliant contemporary, Federigo Baroccio. 
A fine painting at S. Piero d'Arezzo by this latter having come 
to their knowledge, he set off with his friend Gregorio Pagani to 
visit it, and returned an enthusiast ; nor need we wonder when 
we study the Uffizi paintings (Sala del Baroccio) of this grand 
master, who, however, does not come into my subject here. 

Later we find our Cigoli visiting Perugia with the painter 
Passignano to study another of Baroccio's works, — " and seeing 
this second work he owned himself vanquished, and, returning 
at once to Florence, threw himself more than ever into the imita- 
tion of Correggio, and there be some who say that for that express 
purpose he journeyed through Lombardy. Atmosphere, light, 
colour, were what he must have found in these two masters of 
the past and present, and what the younger Allori, in his revolt 
from the Academic, sought in Cigoli's works. These works may 
be studied in the Florence Academy, where I found his Christ 
drawing S. Peter from the Waves, his S. Francis praying (a very 
poor work), and a large painting of the Martyrdom of S. Stephen. 
At the Pitti Palace he is very fully represented (nine paintings), 
and I should select in this collection his Deposition, a Christ and 
S. Peter (signed and dated 1610), and a really noble Ecce Homo. 

Cigoli was employed by the Grand Duke on paintings for his 
Palace and sent by him to Rome, where for S. Peter's he painted 
S. Peter at the beautiful Gate. He was a man of general culture, 
a poet, a good speaker (his speech at the Roman Academy of 
S. Luke was considered excellent) and a musician, playing upon 
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the lute. He died at Rome in 1613. His self-portrait is in the 
Uffizi collection, and his paintings in the galleries of S. Petersburg, 
Munich, Madrid, the Louvre Museum, and the Villa Borghese 
at Rome. Jan Bilivert (or Biliverti), born at Maestricht, 1576, 
was his pupil, and on his death completed some of his unfinished 
works. He is influenced, too, by Santi di Tito ; by his hand in 
Pitti Palace, Tobias and the Angel; Uffizi Gallery, The Chastity 

Joseph ; other works at S. Petersburg and Vienna. He died 

Florence, 1644. 
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GREGORIO PAGANI (1568-1604). 

son of Francesco Pagani, an intimate of Cigoli, was the master 
with whom Cristofano Allori took refuge when he left the paternal 
studio. Gregorio had been a pupil of Santi di Tito, and " with 
Ludovico Cigoli, his closest friend, gave himself up to study (a 
fare grandi studi)." The result was seen in his Finding of the 
Cross, painted for the Carmelite Church, which was later burnt. 
I found a male portrait by his hand in the Pitti Palace ; and in 
the Uffizi, near a charming woman's head by Cigoli and a small 
Supper at Emmaus by his pupil Cristofano, his own Tobias healing 
his Father. Bryan mentions his Self-portrait in the Riccardi 
collection at Florence, and frescoes in the cloister of S. Maria 
Novella. I found his Assumption in the Parish Church of Mon- 
summano in the Pistojese. Baldinucci, who gives his biography 
at length, gives him a character of unselfish, God-fearing (timorato 
di Dio), and a peace-maker. Besides Allori, 

MATTEO ROSELLI (1578-1601) 

was his pupil, and later visited Rome in the company of the 
painter Passignano. On his return from his studies there he 
settled in Florence, only in time to see his master Pagani's end ; 
and he there enjoyed the patronage of Duke Cosimo II., for 
whom he decorated in fresco the Villa of Poggio Imperiale. We 
may note here (v. Pietro Berettini — Anal.) his frescoes in the 
Pitti Palace (Sola delta Stufa). In the same Palace is Matteo's 
masterpiece, The Triumph of David — " distinguished by its fresh- 
ness of life and beauty and richness of colour " ; and in the 
Florence Academy I found his Adoration of the Magi, his Virgin 
in Glory with Saints beneath, and 5. Eligio as Goldsmith, while the 
Uffizi has his self-portrait. 

Roselli was a master of fresco, as we see in the Pitti Palace and 
in his frescoes of Pope Alexander approving the Statutes of the 
Servites in the SS. Annunziata. In the Corsini Palace at Florence 
I found his Samaritan Woman at the Well, Lot with his two 
Daughters, and Tobias with the Angel ; and in the Museo Civico 
of Pisa, Christ with SS. Martha and Mary, a charming work, in 
which the seated figure of Mary shows his beauty of type and 
fine drawing. In the Pieve of Monsummano I found an Adoration 
of the Magi and Annunciation. Other paintings by the Master 
in S. Gaetano (Nativity) and Ognissanti at Florence are mentioned 
by Bryan* 
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With Roselli may be mentioned his contemporary Jacopo 
Chimbnti da Empoli (15 54-1640), whose paintings may be 
studied in the Florence Academy (Calling of 5. Matthew), the 
Corsini Palace (Virgin with Jesus and little S. John, a large and 
fine work), and the Louvre ( Virgin in Glory). In connection with 
the Corsini painting, taken from del Sarto's design, I must mention 
that Jacopo, when young, made a close study of that master's 
works ; and Baldinucci relates how, when so occupied in the 
SS. Annunziata, Lucrezia del Fede, then an old woman, came 
to him and pointed out the portraits of herself and others here 
painted. 

GIOVANNI DA S. GIOVANNI (1590-1636) 
was RoseUi's pupil, his real name being Manozzi, and his native 
place S. Giovanni of Val d'Arno. When Giovanni left (about 
1616) RoseUi's studio, he was entrusted by Duke Cosimo II. 
with the painting in fresco of the facade 01 his house, " which 
(Baldinucci) ends the two streets in front of the Gate of S. Piero 
Gattolino, or, as we should now say, the Porta Romana." The 
work was a success (Florence appeared, revered by subject cities), 
and, in fact, Giovanni seems to have been one of the best masters 
of fresco in Florence of his time. I found this spring a most 
interesting series of frescoes by him without the Pieve (Parish 
Church) of Monsummano, signed and dated MDCXXX. They 
go all round the church, contemporary costume is introduced, 
and I only regret that my space here prevents a full account. 
Giovanni has three paintings (virgin and Child, Return of Hunters, 
and Portrait of a Cook) in the Pitti Palace, and in the Uffizi I 
found an allegorical subject ; but his evident tendency is towards 
Realism. 

FRANCESCO FURINI (1604-1649). 

the son of a Florentine portrait-painter, who gave him his first 
lessons, had also studied under Roselli, as well as under Passig- 
nano (Domenico Cresti). Cresti is himself a master of some 
interest. We have seen him visiting Perugia with Cigoli, and he 
had resided at Venice, receiving instruction there from Paolo 
Veronese, but was a Florentine, born at Passignano, near Florence, 
in 1558. Works by him at Florence in the Academy (Assump- 
tion) and Uffizi (self-portrait), in the Louvre Museum (Miracle of 
the Cross), Vienna Gallery {Feast of Ahasuerus), and at Rome in 
the Villa Borghese and S. Andrea della Valle. 

Passignano died in 1638, and his scholar Furini, after finishing 
his studies with him and Roselli, had visited Rome and Venice. 
In 1644 (v, Bryan) he was appointed curate at Mugello, near 
Borgo S. Lorenzo, where some of his best work was done, and in 
whose church a 5. Francis receiving the Stigmata and an Ascension 
of the Virgin survive. 

At Pitti Palace I found his Adam and Eve and an Allegorical 
Figure (? Faith — she holds a chalice) of great beauty, and still 
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more in the Corsini Palace did I admire his Deianira carried off 
by the Centaur Nessus. Furini was an excellent draughtsman, as 
we see in his Uffizi drawings in red chalk — a female head, laurel- 
crowned (? a Muse or Poetess) and two nude female figures, boldly 
sketched in red chalk, in which the back view, repeated twice, 
is to be noted ; nor less excellent, in colour, is this master in his 
sense of values (v. ch. iii.). Other paintings by him are at 
Dresden (S. Cecilia), Darmstadt and Vienna (The Magdalen), a 
subject which he repeats in Copenhagen Gallery. In Rome (Palazzo 
Corsini) he has mythology as his theme ; in Edinburgh (National 
Gallery) two works — a 5. Sebastian and a Poetess. Furini died 
at Florence in 1649. 

CARLO DOLCI (1616-1686) 

is mentioned by Kugler as from the school of Roselli, but was 
a scholar of Jacopo Vignali. Carlo Dolci is no longer in vogue, 
but while we recognise his faults it is fair also to note his merits. 
He is a devotional painter of the first order, " distinguished 
(Kugler) from his contemporary Sasso Ferrato by a greater 
degree of sentimentality, which frequently degenerates into 
affectation," and in his rendering of the Mater Dolorosa or of 
penitent Saints combines frequent beauty of type with real senti- 
ment, the obvious faults of that sentiment belonging not entirely 
to himself, but to the Catholicism of that epoch. Technically 
he is really a fine draughtsman, as may be seen in his beautiful 
drawing of the hands, but he often over-models his form, losing 
the breadth of handling ; yet who that is unprejudiced would 
refuse his admiration to those paintings of the Dresden Gallery — 
a collection formed when he was at the height of his vogue — the 
5. Cecilia at the Organ (v. illustration ; this was painted for the 
Grand Duke Cosimo III.) and the beautiful Daughter of Herodias. 

In the Uffizi collection I found among the drawings a beautifully 
finished head of a child (1674); and here, too, is his S. GaUa 
Placidia (1675), his Magdalen, Salome', Holy Family with 5. 
Solomea, and self -portrait ( 1 674). In the Pitti Palace is his Portrait 
of the Duchesse Vittoria della Rovere, with other works, among 
which the simpering S. Margaret (1664), the affected sentimen- 
tality of S. Rosa (1668), and the Diogenes show the low-water 
mark of his art. In the Florence Academy he appears with an 
Eternal Father and a portrait of Fra Argelico, and the galleries of 
London (National Gallery, Virgin and Child), Glasgow, Dulwich. 
Berlin, Darmstadt, Munich, Vienna and S. Petersburg (Hermitage) 
have all their contributions from his easel. 

Replicas of his paintings were made by his pupil Bartolommeo 
Loma and his own daughter, Agnese Dolci, who also produced 
works of her own (Galleries of Modena and Siena ; at Louvre, 
Christ blessing the Elements). Carlo Dolci died at Florence on 
January 17, 1686. 
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PIETRO BERETTINI DA CORTONA (1596-1669). 

Pietro Berettini, or Berrettini, was born at Cortona in 1596, 
and spent much of his life in Rome, where his great work is the 
ceiling in the Barberini Palace, decorated with an Allegory of 
the Story of the Barberini Family. He had, however, in his earlier 
life studied in Florence, and returning there from Lombardy and 
Venice, was engaged by the Grand Duke Ferdinand II. to paint 
the ceiling frescoes in the Pitti Palace. These frescoes are still 
in place, and deserve more attention than they generally receive, 
being (not unnaturally) eclipsed by the masterpieces on the 
walls. They occupy the ceilings of five successive rooms, their 
order being the Sola of Saturn, then of Jupiter, then of Apollo 
(where, however, Ciro Ferri completed the master's work), and 
last (and, to my judgment, the best), of Venus. 

These frescoes are framed in rich gilding, into which white 
figures, in plaster, are effectively introduced. Thus, in the Sola 
of Jupiter we find nude figures, in white, of youths and draped 
girls, with sea-gods beneath ; in that of Mars, chained captives ; 
of Apollo goat-legged fauns ; of Venus, portraits of Medici of 
that period or earlier. A certain display of mythological erudi- 
tion is here combined with frequent reference to the reigning 
house ; and no doubt its patronage of culture is referred to in the 
Venus ceiling — where a youth is being removed forcibly by 
Pallas from the attentions of the Goddess of Love (adolescentiam 
Pallas a Venere avellit). But the paintings are brilliant, rich, 
easy in execution, and some of the figures {e.g., the group of girls 
beside a fountain in the left-hand corner of the Venus ceiling) 
are of real merit. 

The same may be said of Pietro da Cortona's wall-frescoes in 
this Palace, in the Sola delta Stufa, representing the Four Ages 
of Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Iron, the first and third of these rank- 
ing, to my judgment, among his finest creations here. Nor 
should the visitor overlook the ceiling frescoes by Matteo Roselli 
in this same room, especially the Prudence with her serpent, and 
the half-draped figure of a woman which faces the last — figures 
which possess all that master's beauty of type. 

But Pietro left Florence abruptly, being disgusted at the 
intrigues of his brother artists there, and his frescoes were finished 
by his pupil Ciro Ferri. This artist (born in Rome, 1634) was 
one of the most famous of Pietro's scholars, and when he com- 

Sleted for Duke Cosimo III. the frescoes which his master had 
sft unfinished, the result was so successful that they appeared to 
be by one hand. Ciro died in 1689. But an even more brilliant 
pupil of Berettini was the Neapolitan 

LUCA GIORDANO (1632-1705). 

Born at Naples in 1632, he found in Pietro da Cortona just the 
master whose brilliancy and facility of execution suited his own 
temperament ; for we are nearing the Age^of Rococo, and the 
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public already preferred these qualities to the soundness of tech- 
nique and sincerity of purpose of the older masters. 

Luca had been invited to Florence in 1679, and was received 
with every kindness by the reigning Grand Duke Cosimo III. 
His frescoes in the Riccardi (formerly the Medici) Palace give us 
some idea of his brilliancy of imagination and facility in handling 
his theme, which here centres, in the middle of the ceiling, in an 
Apotheosis of the Medici Family. Cosimo II., in the centre has 
beside him the mounted figures of Ferdinando and of Gian Gas- 
tone, the last Duke of his race, as a boy in armour upon a white 
horse. In the subjects around — which are partly mythological, 
partly allegorical — I noted especially the Death of Adonis, the 
Triumphs of Neptune and of Bacchus, the Bark of Charon, figures 
representing Commerce, and at each corner allegorical figures of 
the Virtues (Prudence, Justice, Ac). 

Never was Luca more brilliant and free than in this vast work, 
which took him only six months, and justified his name of " Luca 
Fa Presto." In the colouring (e.g., the Rape of Proserpine and 
other groups) an annoying blue asserts itself, but the figures are 
often of real beauty, and their drawing — though obviously hasty 
— sound and anatomically correct. In a word, the work shows 
powers of technique and imagination which, under other con- 
ditions, might have attained great results. 

In the Carmine Church I found a ceiling fresco by Luca in the 
dome of a chapel in the left transept of the choir, just facing the 
Brancacci Chapel. Brilliant as usual, it is overcrowded with 
figures; signed "Lucas Jordanus faciebat, 1682." In the Pitti 
Palace Luca appears with his Conception ; and next to this is the 
Bought Love (Amor Venale) of Baldasarre Frasceschini, called 
Volterrano (1611-1689) from his birthplace Volterra, who has 
in the same room his charming Sleeping Love, and in the Corsini 
Palace a Head of a Country Girl. Volterrano is, of course, a 
Tuscan, and in Volterra this spring I found his painting in S. 
Agostino of S. Thomas of Villanova and S. Chiara of Montefalco, 
with behind her the tower and walls of Montefalco, the Saint herself 
a charming creation ; while Berettini and Giordano I have men- 
tioned because, though not Florentines, they worked at Florence 
for her Grand Dukes, and influenced the later art of that city, 
which, in the midst of the general decadence of Italy, still remained 
to some extent a city of culture. 

VINCENZO DANDINI (1607-1675), 
after studying under Pietro da Cortona, was made Principal of 
the Academy at Rome ; but returning to Florence, painted 
ceiling decoration quite in his master's style for the Palace of 
the Grand Duke. In S. Maria Maddalena de' Pazzi I found him 
to have completed in the cupola, with some very Correggesque 
Saints and Angels, the two really fine paintings at the side of the 
altar by Giordano ; and in the Corsini Palace he has a naturalistic 
painting of a Bacchante, with a cup in her right hand. Here, too. 
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his brother Cesare Dandini (1595-1658) appears with his figures 
of Poetry and Philosophy, and his nephew Pietro Dandini (1645- 
171 2) in a ceiling decoration. Both these men were natives of 
Florence, Cesare having studied under Passignano and Allori, 
while Pietro worked in that city (both in oil and fresco) for the 
Grand Duke Cosimo III., and carried on the tradition of Pietro 
Berettini, with the same facility of execution, but with even more 
haste and negligence of finish. His son, Ottaviano Dandini, also 
411 artist, entered the Society of Jesus, and died in 1750. 

The torch of Florentine painting, once a beacon to the world, 
gives its last faint flicker— and goes out. 
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subjects than the mere dry-as-dust details of Art History, which must 
be greatly to his credit."— The Westminster Review. 

" The book takes up each painter as he comes into the historical 
exposition of the subject ... is supplied with excellent indexes, and is 
quite easy of reference. It is written with good taste and a special 
knowledge of Italian Art."— The Scotsman. 

44 In praise of Mr. Brinton it must be granted that he marshals 
his facts skilfully, and writes in a sane, intelligent manner. He 
draws upon the works of his predecessors, Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
and Morelli ; but he is not in any way a servile copyist. • • • The 
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Standard. 

" This is a big task, but Mr. Stokes has accomplished it. The lists he has 
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" A handsome volume by a well-informed critic."— The Times, 

44 It is Mr. Temple again whom we have to thank for the first attempt at 
collecting all available material— material by no means easily obtainable— on 
the subject, and embodying no end of valuable information in a volume that 
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illustrations and the faultless beauty of the printing."— Observer. 
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